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A little Learning is a dangerous Thing; 
, Drink deep, or taſte not the Pierian Spring. 
There ſhallow Draughts intoxicate the Brain, 
And drinking largely ſobers us again; 
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1 ͤperſuade myſelf, that the life and faculties of man, at the beſt bat 
* ſhort and limited, cannot be, employed more rationally than in the 
& ſearch of knowledge; and eſpecially of that ſort, which relates to our 
duty, and conduces to our happineſs. In theſe inquiries therefore, 
« wherever I perceive any glimmering of truth before me, I readily pur- 
% ſue, and endeavour to trace it to it's ſource: without any reſerve or 
% caution of puſhing the diſcovery too far, or opening too great a glare of 
6 it to the public. I look upon the diſcovery of any thing which is true, 
t as a valuable acquiſition to ſociety ; which cannot poſſibly hurt or ob- 
ti ſtruct the good effect of any other truth whatſoever : for they all par- 
«& take of one common eſſence, and neceſſarily coincide with each other; 
« and like the drops of rain, which fall ſeparately into the river, mix 
ei themſelves with the ſtream, and ſtrengthen the general current.“ 


, Dr, Middleton. © 
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AN 
EXAMINATION 


AGE OF REASON, &e. 


THAT the former writings of Thomas Paine 
abound with indications of original conception 
and profound thought, of comprehenſion and ſa- 
gacity,far beyond the vigour of ordinary minds, 
no man, 1 preſume, of eſtabliſhed character for 
intelligence and integrity, will venture to deny. 
To the authority of venal ſycophants, and all the 
retainers of corrupt and wicked ſyſtems, whether 
in politics or religion, who have ſold themſelves to 
profeſſional hoſlility with reformers and reforma- 
tion, no competency can be allowed for a deciſion 
on this ſubject: but, on the contrary, the viru- 
lence of their abuſe is in itſelf no unequivocal 

B | ſymptom 


(2) ara 


ſymptcm of extraordinary merit: juſt as the 


ſcreams and tumult of the feathered tribe prove 
ſome bird of nobler -preſence and more ample 
pinion to be at hand“. The work, which I have 
undertaken to examine, is entitled to particular 
reſpect, not only from the genius of the author, 
but alſo from the ſingular circumſtances of it's 
compoſition. It may juſtly be regarded as the 
effuſion of a pregnant intelle&, ſobered by the 
meditations of a ſolitary priſon: nor unattended 
probably by ſome apprehenſions of ſuch a finiſh. 
ing cataſtrophe, as a criſis of things ſo novel and 
eventful may daily and hourly be expetted to 
produce in France, Phe reflettions, therefore, 
of ſuch a ſeaſon, from ſuch a man, of ſo popular 
a name, on a ſubjett of univerſal intereſt, is ſecure, 
we may preſume, of conſiderable attention in this 
country; from thoſe at leaſt who are nobly occu- 


pied ein the diſcuſſion of their civil and religious 
creed: a number, which has certainly increaſed of 


late with ſurpriſing rapidity, and will, I hope and 
believe, go on encrealing with an accelcrated 
progreſs. Knowledge, no leſs than righteouſnels, 


is the glorious luminaty, © that ſhineth more and. 


Ae 
TAYYNWTTE, KISRKE; dg, 
argarr YABUETON ; 


alas Tos cg Jer, Pindar, Ol, Ii. 156. 
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* more unto perfect day.” On this account, I 
. conceived myſelf not unlikely to ſerve the cauſe 
of revealed truth, with manly and unprejudiced 
enquirers, by an examination of a deiſtical pam- 
phlet, which ſeemed ſo fair a candidate for exten- 
five circulation : and I was willing to provide as 
early as poſſible the beſt antidote in wy power 
againſt a delicious poiſon, ſecure of an eaſy inſi- 
nuation into the hearts of men, not only from an 
eagerneſs for novelty, charaQteriſtic of the age, 
but from an indolent acquieſcence in ſuperficial 
intelligence with reſpett to this ſubject. For, 
ſurely by a ſtrange perverſity, whilſt natural phi- 
loſophy, politics, and morals, are purſued with un- 
remitting diligence of inveſtigation; Revelation 
alone ſeems an object of inferiour conſideration: 
her evidences, it is conceived, may be decided 
upon without Jearning, her pretenſions judged 
without, diſcuſſion, or rather diſregarded altoge- 
ther, as unworthy the n., tice of the profound phi- 
lolophers of modern times. And I feli the more 
inclination to this taſk, not from an arrogant per- 
ſuaſion of ſuperior knowledge and abilities, but 
from a clear conviction, that Chriſtianity caxnxnot 
be vindicated adequately and confiftently againſt 


Deiſm by ny votary of h ems and alle Aa, 


3 be fome very jſt remarks to this tg. u ce, dae 
Fuftice, vol. i. p. 11. 
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well aware in the mean time, that all my zeal for 


Chriſtzanity will not ſcreen me from the malice and 
virulence of thoſe, who love church-emoluments 
better than ſcripture truth*; becauſe opportuni- 
ties will and muſt ariſe of expoſing the trumpery 
and nonſenſe of eccleſiaſtics. | 


The time is come, when all our opinions muſt 
be tried at the touchſtone of ſevere enquiry : and, 
if the Jew:/k and Chriſtian Revelations cannot 
ſupport themſelves againſt the batteries of their 
aſſailants, in the eſtimation of capable and difin- 
tereſted judges, their out-poſts muſt be abandoned, 
and a retreat ſecured to the fortreſſes of deiſm, 
already occupied by the patriarchs of old, and 


the illuſtrious philoſophers, of claſſic times. The 


ſway of creeds and councils, of hierarchies and 
churches, whether Proteſtant or Popiſh, over the 
bodies and conſciences of. men, is diminiſhing 
apace: and the temple of Kevelation, deprived of 


the mouldering props, which prieſtcraft, and ty- 


ranny, and ignorant ſuperſtition had framed for 
A | 


* In this view, as devoted to a ſyſtem, and moſt intemperate ca- 
lumniators of thoſe, who differ from them, merely . becauſe they 
differ ; the editor, and the two principal writers in the Gentleman's 


Mag azine, muſt be deemed by inquiſitive men of every opinion, as 


three of the ſublimeſt profligates, with reſpect to intellectual probity, 


that can poſſibly exiſt, and abhorred, as such, by every lover of truth 


and honour. 


it 


6 8 


it's ſupport, muſt repoſe ſolely, if it can repoſe 
on it's proper baſis, the adamant of T&UTH. 


After premiſing a ſhort, but honeſt and ſpirited 
introduction, explanatory of his motives to this 
work, our ingenuous author delivers his creed: 


« J believe in one God, and no more; and I 
“ hope for happineſs beyond this life.“ 


I join the writer in aſſent to both theſe articles 
of faith. That Creed of Chriſtian Churches, which 
acknowledges eſus Chriſt to be God, and the Holy 
Spirit to be God; (one, by his own confeſſion, like 
ourſelves, and ſubject to all the conſtitutional 
weakneſſes of mortality, to pain and death; and 
the other, a mere periphraſtical form of ſpeech, de- 
rived from a circumſtance, eſſentially connected 
with human life, and thence made, by a common 


ſubſtitution, charaQteriſtic of divine energy and of 


God himfelf *) that Creed, I ſay, is a fundamental 
violation of all theology ; a moſt groſs and hide- 
ous doctrine, alike unknown to the Heathens and 
the Jews, and contemplated with abhorrence by 
the followers of Moſes from it's firſt propagation 
to this very day: a doctrine, inconſiſtent with the 


* 


* See a note in my commentary on St. Matthew, chap. i. ver. 18. 


plaineſt 
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plaineſt repeated declarations of Chriſt himſelf and 
his apoſtles; a dottrine, which no human teſtimony 


whatever could render credible for a moment, be- 


cauſe a contradiction to divine; a doftrine, which 
muſt ever ſhock and diſguſt unprejudiced and diſ- 
intereſted examination; and which, therefore, will 
happily prove a mill-ſtone on the neck of all poli- 


tical eſtabliſhments of I, and whelm 


them in peraition®, 


Our author thus proceeds in his confeſſion : 
I believe the equality of man; and I believe 
te that religious duties conſiſt in doing juſtice, 
« loving mercy, and endeavouring to make our 
« fellow-creatures happy.“ 


- 


All diverſity of civil privileges and titular diſ- 


tinflions ; all inequality, but the tranſient and ca- 


* This converſion, however, of God te man and from man 
back again to God, is more tolerable than the Popiſh metamorphoſe z 
as the reader may judge trom Oldbam's ſtatem ent of the caſe: 

Hey jingo, Sirs | What's this? *Tis bread you ſee. 
Preſto be gone ] Tis now a deity, 
Two grains of dough, with croſs, and ſtamp of prieſt, 
And tive ſinall words pronounc'd, make up their Chriſt. 
To this they all fall down, this all adore, 
And ſtrait devour what they ador'd before; 
Down goes the tiny faviour at a bit, 
Jo be digeſted, and at length b=—, | 
From altar to cloſe-ſtool, or jake preferr'd: 
Firſt wafer, then a god, and then a t——, 


(7) 


ſual inequality produced by perſonal exertion, 
public benefit, and private worth, moral or intel- 
leQual, is deſtitute of even the ſhadow of ſupport, ö 
certainly from reaſon, and no leſs from nature and 
revelation. We are all confeſſedly children alike 
of one common FATHER: and Jeſus of Nazareth | 


allowed no pre-eminence among his diſciples, but | * 
that of mutual ſubjection, condeſcending ſervice, 
profound humility, and ſelf-abaſement *; of which 
= lowly virtucs he propoſed himlelf as a complete | 
A invariable example. It requires but a trivial por- _- | 
tion of ſagacity to diſcover, that certain orders 
and deſcriptions of frail creatures, (to propoſe the | 
objettion in the lealt compaſs and the moſt gene- n 
ral terms) encompaſſed with every inducementto | 
be corrupt themfelves, and plentifully furniſhed | | 
with every means of corrupting others, cannot be 4 
peculiarly calculated to promote the general hap- | 
pineſs of mankind: and this happineſs we are | | 
compelled to regard as the prime object of the 1 | 

| 
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divine adminiſtration. Such policy can only be 
ſuited to man in imperfection and immaturity. 
It was a beautiful ſentiment of Plato +, that * the 
* affairs of ſtates would never be well conduRted, 
* 2(ill philoſophers were kings, or kings philoſo- 


o 
A * 
8 ——— +. 
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Xx 


Matthew, xx. 25—29., Romans, xii. 2, Epheſians, v. 21. 
2 Peter, v. 5. — 1 Dial. v. de Republica. 
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te phers.*” He, who vindicates corruption in ſo- 
ciety, and diſcountenances a progrels to all per- 
fection, of which humanity is capable, from the 
ſtale topic of the inevitable depravity of human 
beings, diſcourages every effort for virtuouspre- 
eminence, degrades the dignity of our nature, 
libels his ſpecies, and thwarts the meaſures of 
God's government itſelf. Chriſtians at leaſt might 


be expeted to beſtow ſome readineſs in their at- 


tempts at conformity to the injunctions of their 
divine teacher, by ſtriving to be per/ett*, and 
thoroughly furniſhed unto all good works :; by © leav- 
« ing the principles of the doctrine of Chriſt, and 


going on unto perfection g.“ In our preſent 


ſtate of embarraſſment and degradation, from a 
thouſand cauſes' originating in government and 
education, it were preſumptuous ignorance, bor- 
dering on profaneneſs and impiety, to pre- 
{cribe a limit to the capacities of mortality, either 


* Philippians, iii. 12. 2 Tim. iii, 179, 6 Hebrews, vi. 1. 


A reſpeQable friend laught at ſuch ideas, as univerſal peace 
end harmony among men, &c. ina late converſation with him. 
The ſame principles would have led him to laugh ar Chriſt himſelf, 
wheu he ſaid to his diſciples; “ge ye therefore perfect, even as 
your Father, who is in heaven is perfect. A fine doctrine truly! 
« for a man to ttrive after the perfection of his Maker! What a vi- 
« ſionary wrong-headed reformer have we here!“ my friend muſt 
have remarked on that occaſion; No, no: man will be wicked; and 
the prefent moſt excellent conſtitution of 1hings muſt be ſupported ! 
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(9) 
in moral or intellectual exertion. He at leaft 
cannot be deemed unfriendly to his ſpecies; or con- 
temptuous to the Divinity, who, conforming to the 
dictates of Revelation, reflects with a degree of 
holy reverence on the workmanſhip of God, < on 
the rational image of his Creator, 
Then comes the negative confeſſion of our pa- 
triot: I do not believe in the creed profeſſed 
« by the Jewiſh church, by the Roman church, 
« by the Greek church, by the Turkiſh church, 
by the Proteſtant church, nor by any church 
„e that I know of, My on mind is my ovn 
e church.“ | | 
This too may be conceded, if by * the creed 
of the Jewiſh church“ be intended the maſs 
of cabaliſtic dottrines ; and by © the creed of the 
« Proteſtant church,” be meant that monſtrous 
farrago of abſurdities and contradiQions, concen- 
trated, with moſt ingenious and comprehenſive 


brevity, in the creeds denominated the Athanaſian 


and Nicene ; which, without the edlen of — 
peating backwards, ner n e 12 
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a much mbre untrattable demon than Aſmodeus*: 
or, if ſome clauſes even of the Apoſile's creed 
were intended by our author, his demur may be 
indulged: clauſes, which may be found indeed in 
the liturgies of eſtabliſhed churches, that make no 
ſcruple of ſending even Chriſt to hell; but are cer- 
os not ritzen in the book of life.“ 


9 
, ' ” 


- 4 4 


4.727 af } 


* All . Waeiene of Marches, - whe- 
* | hte. Jewiſh, Chriſtian, or Turkiſh, appear to 
« meino other than human inventions ſet up to 
« terrify and enflave mankind, and monopolize 
© power. and profit. 


t 


A juſt remark, conciſely and pregnantly ex- 
preſſed. National . churches are chat hay and 
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18 The creed 4 the 8 Bibyp Atbanafns, till Tam derer in- 
formed, is of too hard a digeſtion for my chari . Dryden's preface 
to his Religio Laci. Tbe late editor of Mr. rwe me poſthu- 
mous „ „ A indeed very valuable both as @ man and a 
e Townſon 1 mean) tells us, with great complacency, that 


5 


"his late friend regarded this creed * as a wry fine bee og 


a langtiage elear and unequivocal.““ e deen 
Tf a man chooſes to make himſelf Aab emer him: but 
why 28 he wiſh to expoſe his friend > © | : 


rar, ran, roter of e ov exe; Forres 3 

The Wr of argument has been long brandiſhed in vain: it is time 

to ſee, whether the ſhafts of ridicule can pierce the tough thick hide 

of ecclefiaſtical ſtubbornneſs and obdurae p. 
t1 ROE, lll, 12. 
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ficulty or even danger of confuſion, from the fabric 


Pol religion, by the gentle hand of reformation, 


but which the infatuation of eccleſiaſtics will leave 


57 f to be deſtroyed by fire“. National churches are 


that impure incruſtation, which has enveloped, 


x 5 by gradual concretion, the diamond of Chriſtian- 
ity nor can, I fear, for the reaſon juſt now 
XX ſtated, the genuine luſtre be recovered, but by 


ſuch violent effort of reſtitution, as the ſepara- 
tion of ſubſtances, ſo long and cloſely connetted, 
muſt inevitably require f. 


Nor can I forbear the quotation of another pa- 
r2graph, replete with manly ſenſe and dignified 
morality, conveyed in ſimple but energetic lan- 
guage, though not immediately pertinent to the 
diſcuſſion, which I have in view; eſpecially as 
fewer occaſions of approbation and coincidence 
will be preſented in our progreſs through the pam- 
PR 


* 1 Corinthians, iii. 13. 


+ * Sir Iſaac Newton had a very ſagacious conjecture, which 
« he told to Dr. Clarke, from whom I received it, that the over- 
« bearing tyranny and perſecuting power of the antichriſtian 
„party, which hath ſo long corrupted Chriſtianity, and enſlaved 
the Chriſtian world, muſt be put a ſtop to, and broken to pieces 
“ by the prevalence of infidelity, for ſome time, before primitive 
«* Chriſtianity could be reſtored ; which ſeems to be the very means 
that is now working in Europe, for the ſame good and great end of 
© Providence.” Whiſton's Eſſay on the Revelations, ad edit p. 331. 
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It is neceſſary to the happineſs of man that 
„ he be mentally faithful to himſelf, Infidelity 
« does not conſiſt in believing or in diſbelieving : 
« it conſiſts in profeſſing to believe what he does 
© not believe :”* (or rather, what he has no reaſon, 
from previous inveſtigation, to believe, and 


12) 


* 


te It is impoſſible to calculate the moral miſchief, 
« if I may ſo expreſs it, that mental ly ing has pro- 
duced in ſociety, When a man has ſo far cor- 
« rupted and proſtituted the chaſtity of his mind, 
*« as to ſubſcribe his profeſſional belief to things he 


d does not believe, he has prepared himſelf for 


« the commiſſion of every other crime. He takes 
* up the trade of a prieſt for the ſake of gain; and 
* in order to qual:fy himſelf for that trade, he be- 
« pins with a perjury. Can we conceive any 
« thing more deſtructive to morality than this? 


Theſe very rational and moſt important obſer. 
vations are applicable in the fulleſt latitude to the 
ſubſcriptions and confeſſions exacted from young 
men at our Univerſities for degrees, and from the 
candidates for the miniſtry in the Church of Eng 
land, and among ſome diſſenters. It is a moſt 
ſhocking reflettion to every lover of truth and 
honeſty, that a requiſition to acknowledge a mul- 
titudinous maſs of theological and political pro- 
poſitions, denominated erticles of religion, which 
| many 
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many have never read, which they, who read, 
cannot underſtand, and which the impoſers of 
them have never yet been able to expound with 
an uniformity of interpretation; that an aſſent, I 
ſay, to ſuch a monſtrous, inexplicable, and unin- 
telligible hodge-podge of ſcholaſtic reveries, 
ſhould be made an indiſpenſable condition to the 
privilege of preaching the truths of Chriſtianity; 
nay, the baſis of that preaching, and the criterion 
of thoſe truchs. The ſimplicity and ſincerity of 
the goſpel cannot fail of furtherance and ſupport, 
beyond all controverſy, from thoſe delightful ad- 
vocates, who begin their godly functions in ſuch 
proofs of veneration for veracity and the ſolem- 
nity of oaths! who thus bind their underſtandings, 
as it were, to the belief of certain tenets, manu- 
factured and impoſed by others: and thereby pre- 
clude themſelves (in addition to that indirect im- 
pediment in the way of acquiring truth, inter- 
poſed by this unequivocal declaration of indif- 
ference to her intereſts) from purſuing their the- 
ological enquiries beyond the limits aſſigned in 
councils, ſynods, and parliaments of former days, 
by an expreſs obligation not to exceed the know- 
ledge of their forefathers, nor to diſpute their 
opinions, whether' true or falſe*. I cannot my- 
ſelf conceive a caſe, not merely more outrageouſly 
loloeciſtical, but more palpably immoral and in- 
It is, in fact, to write over the portico of the church, 
pandurg a bagoxaęò ies, n — — 116%. 
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defenſibl- in every view; nor can we be ſurpriſed 


at a plenteous harveſt of unbelievers in a vineyard 
cultivated by labourers of this complexion. 


« Every national church or religion has eſtabliſn- 
te ed itſelf by pretending ſome ſpecial miſſion from 
* God communicated to certain individuals. The 
&* Jews have their Moſes; the Chriſtians their Jeſus 
e Christ, their apoſtles and ſaints; and the Turks 
te their Mahomet; as if the way to God was not 
* open to every man alike,” 


This ſtatement is not only vague and frivolous, 


but nonſenſical and erroneous in the extreme. 
The ſyſtem of Jeſus Chriſt proceeds upon the very 
ſuppoſition, here inſtituted as in direct contradic- 
tion to it, that © the way to God is open to every 


man alike;' which might be proved, as every 


body knows, by many paſſages of moſt explicit 
purport in the Chriſtian Scriptures. What the 
Fews and Chriſtians maintain in behalf of their 
reſpective ſyſtems, is ſimply this: That their foun- 
ders delivered to mankind moſt rational ſenti- 
ments of the Divine Nature, of his exiſtence, and 
his providential government of the world, at atime, 
when ignorance and depravation, with reſpett to 
theſe fundamental canons of religious rettitude, 


ere almoſt univerſally predominant, even among 


the ſuperiour and moſt enlightened portion of 
mankind at large. With relation to the writings 


of the Jews, it is altogether undeniable, and is 
a truth 


* 
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a truth of the utmoſt weight and magnitude, the 
force of which no ſophiſtry can baffle, and no 
ſcepticiſm can elude, that our accumulated diſco- 
yeries in ſcience and philoſophy, and all our pro- 

greſs in other parts of knowledge, has not enabled 
the wiſeſt of the moderns to excel the noble ſen. 
timents conveyed in the didattic and devotional 
- compoſitions, of the Old Teſtament ; compoſitions, 
many of which exiſted, without diſpute, long be- 
fore the earlieſt writings of heathen antiquity, 
and at a period, when even thoſe illuſtrious in- 
ſtructors of mankind, the Greeks and Romans, were 
not only ſtrangers to alphabetic characters, but 
wholly barbarous and unknown. It would gra- 
tify me much, I confeſs, to be informed by ſome 
of our philoſophical literati, in what manner theſe 
contemners of the Jews, and of the Moſaic ſyſ- 
tem, can account for this fingular phenomenon : 
which indeed might be ſtated with abundantly 
more fullneſs and cogency, if it were neceflary 
on this occaſion. Has Thomas Paine the deiſt, or 
any of our modern atheiſts, the intrepidity to un- 
dertake a ſolution of this, ſurely highly intereſt. 
ing, problem in-the hiſtory of the human mind ? 
Beſides ; let any man compare the ſimple mora- 
lity and the noble precepts of the Goſpel, as they 
relate to the attributes of God and the duties of 
humanity, with the monſtrous theology, with the 

ſubtleties and the contradiftory ſchemes, of con- 

temporary moraliſts among the Greeks and Romans _ 

(ho &. 
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(who nevertheleſs had, in all probability, profited 
mediately or immediately by the Jewr/h ſyſtem, 


which could not exiſt, like a light ſhining in a 


dark place*, without diffuſing ſome influence 
through the neighbourhood) and reflett at the 
ſame time, that a perfett manual of morality 
may be colletted from a few pages in the 
Goſpel, but muſt be picked in Pagan writers 
from a multitude of diſcordant volumes and a 
maſs of incoherency and abſurdity: and then 
condeſcend to furniſh us with an explanation 
of what muſt be allowed on all hands a moſt 
ſurpriſing fact; namely, the exiftence of ſuch 
ſuperior intelligence in a Jeuiſi carpenter at 
| Nazareth. So then, though we concede to Mr. 
Paine, that “ the way to God was open to every 
man alike,” we affirm of the Jewiſh and Chriſtian 
diſpenſations, that they only were this way to any 


man deſirous of entertaining rational notions of 


God and human duty. Without the illumination, 

vhich has been diſtributed through the world from 
theſe diſpenſations , Thomas Paine, and other 
deiſts of our own and ſucceeding ages, who fancy 
themſelves ſo very philoſophical and intelligent 


® 2 Pet. i. 19. 


+ See the note at p. 193, of Biſhop Law's Conſiderations 1th 


edition: a publication, which may be recommended both for it's 


with the, evidences of AT to the beſt authors, an · 
cient and modern. 
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don excellence, and the ſtore of references, on every topic con- 
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in their theology, would have known full as little 
of the matter, to ſpeak with moderation, as much 
wiſer heads than their's, among the illuſtrious 
nations of antiquity, deprived of theſe advan- 
tages, ſo much contemned and ſo ungratefully en- 
joyed! Very few philoſophers indeed, in all pro- 
bability, (if one) have illuminated mankind with 
light unborrowed from the candles of the ſanc- 
tuary. Now our inference from theſe indu- 
bitable poſitions is clearly, ſome degree of ſuper- 
hatural communication, which we ſtile Revelation, 
to the founders of Judaiſm and Chr: ſt:anity, Moſes 
and Jeſus; and the demial of ſuch communica= 
tion leaves a problem, I apprehend, of much more 
arduous ſolution ; but which we may now expett 
the wonderful diſciples of modern reaſon to ex- 
plain in a way, that will leave no further difficul- 
ties on the queſtion. Upon the ſubje& of the 
Turks and their Coran, ranked in the ſame claſs 
by Mr. Paine with Judaiſm and the Goſpel, it is 
needleſs to waſte a ſyllable. Mahomet ſet out on 
the ſuppoſition of what he could not controvert, 
te the divine miſſion of Fefus :** without which he 
probably would not have left behind him a ſingle 
proſelyte, So that all arguments derived from 
the ſpeedy propagation, great extent, or other 
circuniſtances of Mahkometaniſm, to the prejudice 
of Chriſtianity, are inapplicable and abſurd, 


D « Ag 
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« As it is neceſſary to affix right ideas to words, 
« ] will, before I proceed further into the ſubjett, 
© Offer ſome obſervations on the word revelation, 
« Revelation, when applied to religion, means 


« ſomething communicated immediately from God 
« to man. 


No one will deny or diſpute the power of the 
te Almighty to make ſuch a communication if he 
e pleaſes. But, admitting for the ſake of a caſe, 
« that ſomething has been revealed to a certain 
« perſon, and not revealed to any other perſon, it 
eis revelation to that perſon only. When he 
te tells it to a ſecond perſon, a ſecond to a third, 
« a third to a fourth, and ſo on, it ceaſes to be 
« a revelation to all thoſe perſons. It is revela- 
« tion to the firſt perſon only, and hearſay to every 
Other; and conſequently, they are not obliged 
« to believe it.“ 0 


This ſtatement alſo is inaccurate, fallacious, 
and inconcluſive. But let us ſee, if we can ex- 
hibit a rational and unexceptionable repreſenta- 
tion of the point in queſtion. A revelation is 
made to one perſon in the firſt inſtance; Moſes, for 
example. He communicates this revelation to 
a ſecond party, his countrymen, the children of 
Jfracl, But, I aſk, does Moſes expect the Jeus 
to believe this meſſage on a mere aſſertion, ſo that 

their 
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their aſſent may be juſtly ſtiled a hearſay revela- 
tion? No ſuch thing. He delivers his creden- 
tials with the meſſage, and ſanctions his preten- 
ſions to a prophetic character by ſome diſplay of 
ſupernatural agency. Whether ſuch diſplay were 
in reality made in the caſe before us, by Moſes to 
the Iſraelites, is not now the queſtion: I am only 
attempting to exhibit the propoſition in it's proper 
form, and ſtating the fact, as it exiſts, whether au- 
thentically, or otherwiſe, in the Mofazc hiſtory: 
and hence, I think, it is abundantly manifeſt, that 
Mr. Paine's notions of the charatter and condi- 
tion of the Jewiſh and Chriſtian revelations are 
ſo confuſed, ſo crude and undigeſted, as to ren- 
der his account altogether unſuitable to the pur- 
pole in view, and moſt effettually impertinent. 
And this anſwer, I apprehend, will. ſerve. for all 
contained, in the ſucceeding paragraphs: quoted 
below; which are alfo perfectly puerile and fo- 
reign to the ſubjett; a mere inapplicable figment 
of our author's bewildered imagination, and inca- 
pable of reduction to any form, that will admit 
legitimate diſcuſſion. 5 
« It is a contradiction in terms and ideas to call 
« any thing a revelation that comes to us at ſecond 
hand, either verbally or in writing. Revelation 
© ts neceſſarily limited to the firſt communication. 
“After this it is only an account of ſomething 
g D 2 « which 
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ce which that perſon ſays was a revelation made to 
him; and though he may find himſelf obliged 
e to believe it, it cannot be incumbent on me to 
« believe it inthe ſame manner; for it was not a 
te revelation made to me, and I have only his word 
« for it that it was made to him. 


« When Moles told the children of Iſrael that 


cc he received the two tables of the commandments 


© from the hand of God, they were not obliged 
« to believe him, becauſe they had no other au- 
« thority for it than his telling them ſo; and I 
«have no other authority for it than ſome hiſto- 
<« rian telling me ſo: the commandments carrying 
ce no internal evidence of divinity with them. 
« They contain ſome good moral precepts, ſuch 
« as any man qualified to be a law-giver or a le- 
«. giſlator could produce himſelf, without . 
« recourſe to ſupernatural intervention.” 


In a note our author fobjoing a ſarcaſtical re- 
flection, with which his fancy ſeems not a little 
tickled; and he propoſes it accordingly with an 
air of ſelf. complacency and exultation. * 

* It is, however, neceſſary to except the de- 
« claration, which ſays, that God viſits the fins of 
« the fathers upon the children. It is contrary to 
« every principle of moral juſtice.” 

; But 
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But what in reality can poſſibly be more feeble 
and inefficient than this objection“? The belief 
and worſhip of one true God, in oppoſition to a 
plurality of divinities and the vanities of idolatry, 
is the root of all genuine religion ; and puſhes 
forth that ſtem, upon which every moral and ſo- 
cial duty, as I feel myſelf. compelled to conclude, 
muſt: be engrafted. Now, it is moſt notorious, 
mankind are ſo entirely the creatures of imitation, 
aſſociation, and habit, that a general prevalence 
of a falſe principle in one age has an obvious and 
unavoidable tendency to tranſmit this principle, 
with accumulated error and aggravation, to the 


age immediately ſucceedingt, But hiſtory and 


experience uniformly aſcertain, that, while indivi- 
duals go unpuniſhed, large ſocieties and commu. 
nities of men at leaſt (and tothe cus in their na- 
tional capacity. were theſe commandments given) 
are, in the regular courſe of divine adminiſtration, 
chaſtiſed for their crimes, in conſequence. of the 
eternal alliance and inſeparable connection be- 
tween vice and ſuffering : yet theſe crimes are not 


7 


bo telumque imbelle ſine ictu 
Conyecit : rauco quod protenus ære repulſum, 
Et ſummo clipei nequicquam umbone pependit. 
Virg. En. ii, 


+ So Horace, Ode iii. 6. 46. 
ZEtas parentum, pejor avis, tulit 
Nos nequiores ; mox daturos 
Progeniem vitioſiorem. 


their 
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their own crimes merely, but the aggregate wick. 
edneſs of themſelves and their progenitors, And 
with unfeigned ſorrow do I regret, that Thomas 
Pame ſhould himſelf be a ſtanding evidence of 
this immutable diſpenſation ; whilſt he lies lan- 
guiſhing in priſon for an accidental attachment to 
the Br.ſſotine faction, without one perſonal or 
political immorality to juſtify ſo harſh a treat- 
ment“. | | | 


Our author proceeds: When alſoI am told 
« that a woman, called the Virgin Mary, faid, or 
« gave out, that ſhe was with child without any 
« cohabitation with a man, and that her betrothed oF 
« huſband, Joſeph, ſaid, that an angel told him 3 

| * fo, I have a right to believe them or not: ſuch : 
« a circumſtance required a much ſtronger evi- 15 
« dence than their bare word for it: but we have 1 
« not even this; for neither Joſeph nor Mary 1 
ww <« yrote any ſuch matter themſelves. It is only Bt 
7 « reported by others that they aid ſo. It is hear- 


„ This doctrine © of viſiting the ſins of the fathers upon the 


« children” was ſeen and acknowledged by the heathen moraliſts. 
So Horace, Od. ili. 8.1, 


Delicta majorum immeritus lues, 
Ro mane, donec templa refeceris, 
AEdesque labentes deorum, et 

Fœda nigro ſimulachra fumo, 
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« ſay upon hearſay, and I do not chooſe to reſt 
ce my belief upon ſuch evidence.“ 


* Theſe difficulties I concede to the deiſt, for my 
own part, in all their force; they are pertinent in 
Ol themſelves, and of ſerious ſignificancy to thoſe 
; WY. whom they may concern: but as the immaculate 
* conception of Fefus by the Holy Spirit conſtitutes 
no eſſential article of my creed, and certainly reſts 
on much weaker evidence, than any other impor- 
Mes tant fact of all the goſpels, I leave the vindication 
= of it to the orthodox ſons of the eſtabliſhment. 
WY: In the mean time, as one defect of demonſtration“ 
has not impaired the general truth of the Newto- 
nian philoſopliy, not even in the caſe of that parti- 
cular doctrine, the propagation of ſounds ; ſo an 
occaſional interpolation of one or two groundleſs 
and degrading circumſtances will not invalidate 
the general evidences of Chriſtianity. Theſe evi- 
dences repole on a much broader and firmer baſis 
than that of detached facts, knaviſh impoſitions 
on the ſuperſtitious, and unneceſſary miracles: 
even on the immutability of human feeling and 
human intellect, For the ſame reaſon, I ſhall not 
icruple to paſs unnoticed the ſubſequent para. 
graphs of our antagoniſt, which direct their at- 
tacks, and not impertinently, on the wretched 


Mathemat. Princip. Philoſ. Nat. lib, ii. prop. 47. 
materials 


f 
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materials heaped up, for the ſecurity of uſurped 
dominion and ſecular intereſt, by the hands of 
prieſts and devotees: a tribe of Chr: ſtians, as fax 
as their ſent ments are concerned, holden by Mr. 
Paine and myſelf in equal eſtimation: for the 
perſons of all mankind ſhall be dear, as fellow=mor- 
tals; and ſacred, as repreſentatives of the Divinity. 


*« Nothing that is here ſaid can apply, even with 
ce the moſt diſtant diſreſpect, to the real character 
« of Jeſus Chriſt. He was a virtuous and an 
« amiable man. The morality that he preached 
« and prattiſed was of the moſt benevolent kind; 
« and though ſimilar ſyſtems of morality had been 
« preached by Confucius, and by ſome of the 
& Greek philoſophers, many years before; by the 
& Quakers ſince, and by many good men in all 
« ages; it has not been exceeded by any.” 


Of theſe remarks, the former part is amiably 
candid ; the latter, was never ſurpaſſed in igno- 
fance and abſurdity. The Quakers undoubtedly, 
take them all in all, are, as a PRACTICAL SOCIAL 
body, on account of their paczfic principles, the 
moſt reſpeQable of all the religious ſects that 
have come to my knowledge; but what can be 
more ſupremely ridiculous, than to exemplity 


their morality in contradiſtinction to that of the 


goſpel; when they are one and the ſame? To 


Jay, | 


37 1 
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Tay; moreover, of the Chriſtian ſyſtem merely, 


that * it has not been exceeded by any'ſyſtems 
ancient or modern,” is ſuch a miſconception, as 
candour will chooſe to impute, not to malignant 
diſparagement of it's merits, but to an ignorance 
rather of the philoſophical ſyſtems of antiquity, 
and the comparative purity of evangelical mora- 
ly; a ſubject, which,” I fear, Mr. Paine has not 
examined with a minuteneſs ind'ſcrupuloſity;"that 
will authoriſe to a conſcientious reaſoner ſuch pe- 
remptory deciſion mon men 

I could wiſh; thät choſe heavenly -maxims of 
Solon and the fon of Sirach, Know 'thyſetf,—and, 
Underſtand firft and then rebuke; were ſtamped with 
deeper impreſſion on the hearts and memories of 
us all: that we might not, with ſuch blameablè 
precipitation, impoſe upon ourſelves conceit for 
knowledge ; upon our readers, ſophiſtry for argu- 
ment, and dogmatifmi for intelligent and laborious 
conviction. - The creeds of the nurſe, and the 
dreams of vanity, are alike diſgraceful to refoual 


VEE, 420"P6 e eee 

1. F? 211 23GF%Y 10, Hg: 
10 We are now errived, at much the matt. impor- 
tant parts of our author's production; to which 1 
ſnall endeavour to reply directly, intelligibly, and 
without evaſion ; and, if I ſhould prove unable to 


 vindicate my faith in"Chriſtianity upon — 


truly reaſonable and unambiguouſly explicit, I 
3 will. 
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will be content to relinquiſh it altogether, and 
look for an aſylum in the deiſm of Thomas Paine, 
or the calm philoſophy 1 0 Hume. | 
{7.4 Tr 64 & 6 J 21 

FF * Jeſus Chriſt wrote no, account of himſelf, of 
* his, birthz parentage, or any thing elſe. Not a 
« ling of What is called the New. Teſtament is of 
\ his writing.. The, hiſtory, of bim is altogether 
mr the.work. of other people; and as to the ac- 
unt given of his reſurregion and aſcenſion, 
0 it was the neceſſary counterpart to the Nory of 
« his. birth. His biſtorians baying brought bim 
« into the. world i in a ſupernatural manner, were 
« obliged to take him out again in the ſame manner, 
« or the firſt part of the gary muſt e fallen u to 
N een, | 11 7 ku 
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| To: 70 5 argument 8 the reſurreRion of 
Jeſus, as reported by his, hiſtorians, various an- 
ſwers might be inſtituted ; but I ſhall confine my 
ſelf o one only, which appears to my! mind in- 
capable of confutation upon any principles of 
philoſophy or experience ; and will indeed admit 


ol no. diſpue, but upon poſitions, ſubverſive” of 


- all: hiſtorical teſtimony . and wuodue- 


_ of cm ſceptigiln. - \rLbes 1 
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"The: numerous cirewnſtances, interſperſed 
through-the Goſpel narratives and in the 4ds of 
| - 


„ Em. EI tl 
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the Apoſtles, appertaining to the geography of 
countries, the poſitions of rivers, towns, and cities, 
public tranſactions of much notoriety and account 
in thoſe days; the dreſs, cuſtoms, manners, lan- 
guages, of nations and individuals; political cha- 
rafters of eminence, and their condutt, in connex- 
ion with a moſt potent and enlightened empire, 


with a vaſt multiplicity of detached occurrences 


and facts, not neceſſary to be ſpecified at large: 
all theſe circumſtances, I ſay, probable in them- 
ſelves, and of fidelity unimpeached, challenge (to 
ſpeak with moderation) as large a portion of cre- 
dibility to theſe books, conſidered in the ſimple 
character of h:/ſtorical teſtimonials, as can be 
claimed for any writings whatever, received as 
genuine, and equally ancient and multifarious. 


Now no mean preſumption ariſes in favour of 


the moſt extraordinary tranſactions alſo, blended 
in the ſame texture of narrative, by hiſtorians of 
ſo credible a character with reſpett to the reſt of 
their relations; but, when thoſe extraordinary 


facts are found to have ſo intimate an ineorpora- 
tion with the common and unſuſpicious occurrences 
. of theſe hiſtories, as to admit of no "detachment; 


but to ſtand or fall with the main body of the 
compoſitions, ſo that one part depends on anoz 
ther for conſiſtency and ſupport; I cannot ſee 
how any hiſtorical probability of the authenticity 
of thele-extraordingry' events can riſe higher than 

0 E 2 in 
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in ſuch an inſtance, But it will be proper to un- 
fold the purport of this reaſoning, which admits 
abundant illuſtration, more explicitly, by a parti- 
cular example. | 


[| 5 The apoſtles, Peter and John, after the death of 
. their Maſter, in conſequence of public and expli- 
cit actions in the city, are ſummoned before the 
prieſts and elders of the Jews *; in whoſe preſence 
| they boldly aſſert, that * God had raiſed Jeſus 
| “ Chriſt of Nazareth, whom the Jews had cruci- 
he « fied, from the dead.” After ſome examination 
= and debate, the two apoſtles are commanded by 
thole magiſtrates and rulers of the 7ew:/h nation 
to teach no more in the name of Jeſus. But theſe 
intrepid followers of Truth replied in preciſely the 
0 words of Socrates to the Athenians f: We 
1 * ought to obey God rather than men: for we 
* cannot but ſpeak the things which we have 

| | * SEEN and HEARD.” Now this ſingular decla- 
| ration ſtands interwoven with a variety of com- 
y mon and notorious particulars, neither incredible 
| in themſelves, nor of a complexion to excite ſuſ- 
picion in the mind ob any reader. The things 
are probable, and the relation artleſs. But the 
whole ſeries of the hiſtory becomes at once a 


* Acts iv. 7. v. 27. 


% In Apol. Platonis, p. 364. ed. Ludg, Acts v. 29.» iv. 20. 
moſt 


(29) 
moſt romantic and abſurd detail of madneſs and 
deluſion, unequalled in the annals of raſh fanati- 
ciſm, if you ſuppoſe this one aſſertion of the 
death and reſurreftion of Chriſt to be a fallacy. 
For let us obſerve, what was the proſpe& and 
expeCation of our apoſiles from this determina- 
tion (which certainly is untinctured with temerity 
and folly) to perſeverance. Nothing leſs than 
Tidicule*, contempt, perſecution, poverty, bodily 
chaſtiſements, impriſonment, and death:;— | 


* Starving their gains, and martyrdom their price.“ 


Now, if we recollect in union with all this, what 
indeed ſhould never be forgotten, and conſtitutes 
the main circumſtance in the preceding argument, 
but muſt be brought forward to diſtin inſpec- 
tion here, that theſe firſt teachers of chriſtianity, 
the companzons, relations, and friends of Jeſus, did 
not endure theſe accumulated inconveniencies, of 
ſuch ſerious impreſſion to mortal ſufferance, from 
a mere obſtinate attachment to ſpeculative opi- 
nions, in which, according to my own opinion, 
they were fallible as other men; but for aſſerting 


4 4 ds ? 


* Which is juſtly ranked, by the writer to the Hebrews, among 
the very ſevereſt proofs of fortitude and integrity, chap. xi. verſe 
36. And others had trial of MOCKIiNGs and ſcourgings ; yea, 
* moreover, of bonds and impriſonment.” 


the 
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the palpable unqueſtionable evidenee of their ca. 
ternal ſenſes, nor leſs nor other, than what 
& they had heard, and ſeen, and handled* : no al- 
ternative of deluſion or fallacy can be ſuppofed ; 
but their caſe ſands clearly diſtinguiſhed, not 
only from that of wild enthufiafts, but from that 
of every future victim to religious; perſuaſions: 
liable, as theſe qpoſlles were, to no miſconſtruc- 
tion, no precipitate: and prejudiced, judgements, 
(which originally lay in a different direction) no 
conceivable impoſture. The falſhood, therefore, 
of Chriſt's reſurrection, in connection with this 
ſingle fact of a public declaration before a Zewi/h 
council, and all- the train. of collateral circum- 
Rances dependant from it, as detailed at large in 
the memoirs of the Gofpel, would, I am perſuaded, 
upon any mathematical calculation of the ſum 
of moral. and, hiſtorical preſumption, amount to 
an improbability of the greateſt magnitude; an 
improbability of no ſimilar example in the annals 
of human nature, indefinitely approximating to a 
miraculous event. In ſumm; (I quote the words 
of Dr. Clarke in his evidences, p. 444. edit. g.) 
& there is no matter of fact in the world atteſted. in 
& hiſtory, with ſo many circumſtances, with ſo 
many collateral evidences, and in every reſpett 


John, i, 1, See alſo Remark xli. in my Evidences of Chrif- 
| 6 attended 
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ts attended with ſo many marks of truth, as this 
& concerning the dottrine and works of Chrilt,” 


Our deiſt proceeds thus : | 

e The reſurrection and aſcenſion, ſuppoſing 
cc them to have taken place, admitted of public 
& and ocular demonſtration, like that of the af. 
60 cenſion of a balloon, or the ſun at noon day, 
© to all Jeruſalem at leaſt. A thing which every 
« body is required to believe, requires that the 
6 proof. and evidence of it ſhould be equal to 
« all, and univerſal ; and as the public viſibility 
« of this laſt related act was the only evidence 
« that could give ſanction to the former part, the 
« whole of it falls to the ground, becauſe that 
© evidence never was given. Inſtead of this, 2 
„ ſmall number of perſons, not more than eight 
& or nine, are introduced as proxies for the 
4 whole world, to ſay, they ſaw it, and all the 
“ reſt of the world are called upon to believe it. 
« But it appears that Thomas did not belicye the 
66 reſurrection; and, as they fay, would not bee 
« lieye, without having ocular and manual de» 
6 man ration himſelf. So neither will I; and the 
6 reaſon is equally good for me and for every 
te other perſon, as for Thomas.“ 


But the demonſtration of the reſurrefti on may, 
beyond all controverſy, have been ſufficiently 
public to demand our afſent, in conjunction with 


U 


ſuch 
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ſuch a variety of corroborating coineidencies“ 

already ſpecified, though it were not atteſted by 

the ocular obſervation of all 7erufalem ; which 
Mr. Paine, with moſt unconſcionable requiſition, 
ſuppoſes abſolutely neceſſary to the eſtabliſhment 

of this factf. The addual degree of publicity, 

however, attendant on this tranſaQtion, according 
to the hiſtories themſelves, may be learned from 
the texts referred to below; and is ignorantly 

ſtated by our authgr. Not a thouſandth part of 
the people in Great Britain ſaw Lunardi go up 
from the Artillery Ground in a balloon; but the ſu- 
perior impulſe to any poſſible action upon my 
mind, who {aw him, in conſequence of that event, 

does not exceed an impulſe to a ſimilar action on 
the mind of another, who did not ſee him, in the 
midſt of ſuch notoriety and general corroboration, 
by an evaneſcent. inſiniceſ mal of efficacy. The 
circumſtance itſelf is received in the world, with 
perfect acquieſcence at this moment, by all, who 
turn their obſervation to it; and it's acceptation to 
the preſent age will Fender it completely credible 


to the remoteſt generations, WRDOW | a. long detail 


» gce Jeremy Taylor, part iii, p. 328. 


+ The reader may fee. further remarks on this ſubject i in Laws 
Confiderations, p. 149» note E. 


1 Matthew, xXvili. 9. Luke, xxiv. 13. John, XX. 19, 26. 
I Corey XV, 5- 
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of ſpecific evidence; and much leſs without actual 42 
inſpection. No lapſe of time will deſtroy a cre- Y 
dibility, ſo founded and eſtabliſhed, with reaſon- 
able men, unleſs ſome eſſential diſparity between 
the conſtitutional humanity of thoſe days and the 
preſent can be pointed out. The man, therefore, 
who is reſolved to believe no tranſaQtion, but 
upon * ocular and manual demonſtration,” is 
compelled to bely his own theory in every move- 
ment of his life. This argument I hold to be 
univerſally ſatisfactory, and intelligible to the 


moſt untutored capacity, not conſtitutionally de- 
fkettive. / 


I might advance alſo, in aid of theſe remarks, 
that mankind are moſt evidently placed here in a 
ſtate of probationary imperfection: that, inſtead of 
certainty for our guide, we ire compelled to truſt, 
on moſt occaſions, to degrees of probability infi- 
nitely diverſified: and that ſome of our nobleſt 
and moſt refined excellencies, moral and intel- 
lectual, ſpring from a forbearance and candour, 

from a diffidence and docility and lovlineſs of 
underſtanding, which d:ſputable evidence is beſt cal- 

culated to generate and foſter. Beſides, that ex- 

erciſe and agitation of our mental powers, which 

. Azinevitably produced by the delays and difficul- _ 
ties, intervening propoſitions of this nature and 
the altainment of moral certainty, in a painful 

b F diſquiſition 
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diſquiſition of evidence, and a long deduQtion, 
of particulars, contribute eſſentially to the quick. 
neſs, the clearneſs, the vigour, and general falu- 
brity of our underſtandings; juſt as the water of 
a river is meliorated and refined by a winding ob- 
ſtructed paſſage over ſand and gravel *. It might 
as well be pretended, that the faculties of man 
would beenlarged, and his condition improved, 

without the neceſſity of labour and ingenuity for 
the ſubſiſtence and well- being of common life: if 
the trees dropt honey into our mouths, if the 
land flowed with milk and neftar; as is fabled of 
the golden aget, The emphatical declaration, 


15 — fontes Iiquidi, atque exercita curſu 
Flumina. Virg. Geo. iii. 529. 


+ Flumina j jam lactis, jam flumina nectaris, ibant; 
Flavaque de viridi ſtillabant ilice mella. 
Ovid, metam. i, iii. 
There i 15 not more delightful poetry, than true philoſophy, in thoſe 
Iines of Virgil, Geo. i. 121. 


pater ipſe calendi 
Hadid facilem eſſe viam voluit; primusque per artem 
Movit agros, curis acuens mortal ia corda, 
Nec torpere gravi paſſus ſua regna veterno. 


The ſire of Gods and men, with hard decrees, 
Forbids our plenty to be bought with eaſc ; 
And wills that mortal men inur'd to toil, 
Should exerciſe, with pains, the grudging ſoil, 
Himſelf invented firft the ſhining ſhare, 
And whetted human induſtry by care : 
Himſelf did handy-craft and arts ordain : 
Nor ſuffer'd ſloth to ruſt his active re ign. 
, DRYDEN. 


therefore, 
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therefore, of Chriſt, which bas been aſubjet of 
ſo much debate and diſſertation, is no fanatical 
ejaculation of a wild enthuſiaſt, but a poſition 
ſtrittly philoſophical and intrinſically wiſe : Tho- 
© mas, becauſe thou haſt ſeen me, thou haſt be- 


« lieved ; bleſſed are they, that have not t ſeen, : and 
« yet have believed. «ef 


o 
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No conſiderate a inquiſitive chriſtian will by 
any means pretend, that he ſees the truth-of his 
maſter's reſurrettion, and the ſyſtem ſupported by 
it, with the ſame intuition, which perceives the 
equality of the three, angles of a triangle to to 
right angles 1. He is ſatisfied. with thinking a an ac- 
quieſcence i in this grand do rine, not only ſtrictly 
rational and philoſophical, hut abſolutely compul- 
fory, : as much ſo as. in a caſe of certainty, if the 
evidences outweigh | .the objeftions - if he deſcry 


it's indiſſoluble ConneRion with other numerous 


occurrences of the higheſt probability ; if it form 
a molt 1 important link i in one concatenated ſeries 


„john, xx. 29. 1 fome excellent reaſoning on this CubjeR in 
Biſhop Laws © reflections ! dn the life and charakter of Chriſt,“, 
Pp. 290, 291, 333. To the ſame purpoſe is that common declara- 
tion of our Lord, and grounded on the ſame principles of truth and 
ſoberneſs:Whoſo hath ears to hear, let him hear. 


+ * Such moral evidence, or mixt proots from circumſtances and 
s teſtimony, as moſt matters of fact are only capable of, and wiſe 
© and honeſt men are always fatisfied with, ought to be ar counced 
& ſuſhcient in the preſent caſe,” Clarke's evidences; p. 158, 


— 
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p of divine communications, dignified and impor. 
tant in themſelves, corroborated by contemporary 
hiſtories, and aſcertained almoſt to demonſtration 
by the preceding and preſent circumſtances of 
mankind at large : if, in ſhort, nothing can be 
diſcovered in ſuch a ſyſtem, unfit for man to re- 
ceive, or the Creator to beſtow ; but, on the con- 
trary, innumerable indications preſent themſelves 
of that benevolence to the human race, which is 
to us the moſt convincing charaQteriftic of the 
int 


-_ 


« Tt is in vain to attempt to palliate or diſguiſe 
« this matter. T he ſtory, ſo far as relates to the 
« ſupernatural part, has every mark of fraudand 
« impoſition ſtamped upon the face of it. Who 
« yere the authors of it is as impoſſible for us to 
« know, as it is for us to be aſſured, that the books 
jn which the account is related, were written by 
« the perſons whoſe names they bear. The beſt 
« ſurviving evidence we now have reſpeQting this | 
« affairis the Jews. They are regularly deſcend.. 
« ed from the people who lived in the times this 
« re{urreQtion and aſcenſion is ſaid to have hap» 
a pened, and * lay, it is not true. It has long 


#0, The ** of the 1 3 as has 
« probability : yet may that probability be ſuch, as will, and ought 
66 to * our aſſent,” n. * 4. 


« appeared 
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« appeared to me a ſtrange inconſiſtency to cite 
« the Jews as a proof of the truth of the ſtory. 
« It is juſt the ſame as if a man were to ſay, I 
« will prove the truth of what I have told you, 
« by producing the people who ſay it is falſe.” 


That the ſtory of the reſurrection © has every 
« mark of fraud and impoſition ſtamped upon the 
« face of it,“ is the hardy aſſertion of one, who 
muſt be deemed to have nothing better to offer 
than hardy aſſertion, till he preſent us with a de- 
duttion of particularsan vindication of his confi- 
dence: and, if the books ſhould not be written in 
reality by thoſe identical perſons, whoſe names are 
affixed, (which is no eſſential circumſtance) the 
truth of the fats themſelves is deducible from a © 
maſs of collateral and independent evidence. 
And with reſpect to the incredulity of the Jews, 
many ſatisfadtory reaſons may be alledged for 
the ſolution of this ſlight objeQion.- I have 
been aſſured indeed, and upon authority excced- 
ingly reſpeQable, that in the written annals of the 
Tfraelitiſh nation, repoſited at Venice and Amſter- 
dam, two miracles of Jeſus ſtand recorded; one 
of which is the reſuſcitation of the widow's ſon 
at Nain“: but I would not wiſh this argument to 


* Luke vii. ii. „Many of the miracles, that Jeſus worked in 
« his life-time, are, as to matters of fact, (part cularly his heal- 
ing the lame and the blind, and caſting out devils ; i, e. healing 
« men 


-- 
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paſs for more than it's proper value. It is, how 

ever, acknowledged by the Jews, that ſuch a per- 
fon as Jeſus of Nazareth exiſted*, and at the time 
aſſigned by the Evangeliſts: but motives numeraus 
and highly probable may be ſuggeſted for their 
| | rejection of him, The Jeuiſſ nation were ex- 
[ petting a magnificent leader and glorious con- 
queror in the perſon of their Meſſs 4 not an ob- 
1 | ſcure Nazarene, in the capacity of an bamble 
1 teacher, diſpenſing leſſons of bumility and þene- 
1 volence: they were at that time, as appears from 
= their countryman Foſephus, and | from the CONCUT= 
rent voices of Roman and Evangelical hikorians, 
1 | a people beyond meaſure headftrong, * vicious, 
| and depraved : their leading 1 men, with their chief- 
prieſts and ſeribes, whole opinions and authority 
| {wayedt he whole nation, according to the cuſtom 
3 of corrupt communities, hated and 1 reviled Fefus, 
not only for that ſimplicity and purity of life, 
which of itſelf read a lecture of tacit reprobation 
to their oſtentatious and immoral characters, but 
much more for his public and unreſerved reproof 
of their 1 Ignorance, their tyranny, their ſelfiſhneſs, 
their extortion, and hypocriſy. Now, if it ſhouſd 


3171. 


* men of + difordered underſtandings) expreſily om by 5 
6 implacable enemies of Chriſtianity, by. Cella and Julian, and 


* the authors of the Fewiſb Talmud. * Clarke” $ exits p. 357 
See Biſhop Lowth's note on Iſaiah, li. 4. 
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be rejoined to theſe allegations, (and nothing elſe 
diſcoverable by me can be rejoined) that Miracles. 
if Jeſus really pegomes them, would not have 
failed, however, to bverpower their prejudices 
and counteract their animoſity : I reply firſt; 
that the Jews, who admitted the poſſibility of 
working miracles by a confederacy with evil ſpirits, 
and a ſkill in magical operations“, would much 
more ealily take refuge in that popular ſolution, 
than ſurrender their emoluments, their vices, and 
profeſsional importance as religious rulers, en- 
twined as theſe were with a large portion of intel. 
lectual depravity; than offer up ſuch coſtly ſacri- 
fices to the name and authority of a deteſted Cen- 
for. And, fecondly, daily experience preſents us 
with innumerable inſtances of a perſeverance in 
vicious practices, which the unhappy victims of 
this ſenſual tyranny are in their own minds fully 
aſſured, will as inevitably terminate in wretch- 
edneſs and deſtruttion, as if the evidence of ſo 
diſaſtrous an iſſue were aſcertained by a miracle. 
Such radical ſottiſhneſs of heart and underſtand- 
ing, therefore, it is manifeſt, nothing would influ- 
ence to truth and virtue; not even the reſurrection 


of a dead body from the grave! 
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This is manifeſt from Jeſepbus, as well as various paſſages of 
the New Teftame nt. See the note in Biſhop Law's Conſiderations 
Þ.1 38, VIRre the A ag ch is more Gers v. . 
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But the ſubjeQ before us admits of further illuſ- 
tration, I think, from the example even of Mr. 
Paine himſelf. In this country, where his expo - 
ſure of the corruptions of government has raiſed 
him ſo many adverſaries, and ſuch a ſwarm of un- 
principled hirelings have ſettled upon him, exert- 
ing themſelves to blacken his character and miſ- 
repreſent all the tranſactons and incidents of his 
life; will it not be a moſt difficult, nay, an impoſſi- 
ble taſk, for poſterity, after a lapſe of 1700 years, 
1 if ſuch a wreck of modern literature, as that of 
the ancient, ſhould intervene, to identify the real 
| circumſtances, moral and civil, of the man? And 
would a true hiſtorian of his life, ſuch as the Evan- 
geliſts, for example, in the caſe of Jeſus, be cre- 
dited at that future period againſt ſuch a predo- 
L minant incredulity, without large and weighty ac- 
| cCebeſſions of collateral atteſtation? And how tran- 
| ſcendantly extraordinary, I had almoſt ſaid mira- 
culous, will it be eſteemed, by candid and reaſon- 
able minds, that a writer, whoſe object was, a me- 
lioration-of condition to the common people, and 
their deliverance from ariſtocratical oppreſſion, 
from poverty and wretchedneſs, to the number. 
leſs bleſſings of upright and equal government, 
ſhould be reviled, perſecuted, and burned in 
effigy, with every circumſtance of inſult and ex- 
ecration, by theſe very objects of his benevolent 
intentions, in every corner of the kingdom? 
Alaſs! 
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Alaſs! this is the portion of all reformers, in their 
ſucceſſive generations; calumny, perſecution, and 
even death itfelf awaits them : from Moſes, through 
Socrates and Chriſt, to Thomas Paine. 


Upon the whole, we find no difficulty in de- 
claring, that what has aſtoniſhed Mr. Paine ſo long, 
ſhould aſtoniſh him, as a reaſonable man, no longer. 
What ſpecies of argumentation is more common, 
and of more legitimate charatter, than that which 
maintains the probable truth of a circumſtance from 
the evidence of corrupt and intereſted witnefles, 
who aſſert it to be falſe? The very demal of our 
Lord's pretenſions in ſuch a vicious and felf-ſufi- 
cient people as the Fews, their rejection of his 
doctrines, and their obduracy to his expoſtulations 
with them on their national depravity and impend- 
ing ruin, form together no mean preſumption in 
favour of the character of Jeſus. Indeed Mr. 
Paine pleads our cauſe with ſo much ability 
againſt himſelf, that I ſhould be unpardonable in 
with-holding the next paragraph, replete with co- 
gency and good ſenſe, from 25 notice ack : the 
reader. 


„ That ſuch a perſon as Jeſus Chriſt exiſted, 
« that he was crucified, which was the mode of 


« execution at that day, are- hiſtorical relations 


te ana, within the limits of probability. He 
G © preached 
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.« preached moſt excellent morality, and the equa- 

ce lity of man; but he preached alſo againſt the 
« corruptions and avarice of the Jewiſh prieſts ; 
* and this brought upon him the hatred and 
e vengeance of the whole order of the prieſt. 
« hood,” | : 


In the following pages, from p. 13 to p. 21, 

Mr. Paine enters into what he calls « a bold in- 

« yeſtigation, and which, he apprehends, will alarm 

« many. Upon this ſublime topic of diſcuſſion 

our author fancies himſelf, no doubt, extremely 

eloquent; and, inſtead of plain ſenſible Thomas 

| Paine, he commences a tumid and hypertragical 
Io declaimer. We may conceive him to have in- 
„ voked his muſe in the high tone of Epic poeſy: 


1 Nunc, veneranda Pales! magno nunc ore ſonandum. 


A moſt formidable and pompous repreſentation in- 
deed is exhibited of the Devil; with a detail of 
the battles, the transformations, the impriſonment, 
and other ſtrange adventures of that incompara- 
ble Anight - errant, that flower of all chivalry, 
| his Satanic majeſty. Theſe redoubtable allega- 
tions, I grant, may ſwell into a ſerious difficulty 
with good churchmen and puritanical devotees ; 
but to myſelf, and others of the ſame orthodox 


797 ſtandard, occaſion no embarraſſment at all; being 
| = | | received 
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received with exaQtly the degree of credit, vouch- 
ſafed to theſe marvellous exploits by Thomas 
Paine himſelf, The whole fable of the Devil and 
his angels, with all it's terrific appendages, has 
been gratuitouſly fabricated by the fertile fancy 
of ſuperſtition from one or two emblematical- 
paſſages in the Revelations, where the author has 
delineated future characters and events under the 
guiſe of theſe fictitious perſonages. No received 
rules of interpretation, and no circumſtances of 
the Jewiſſi or Chriſtian ſyſtems, make it neceſſary 
for us to regard the Devil, or Satan, in any other 
light than that of a character merely allegorical. 
This mode of perſon: fication was perfectly ſuited 
to the taſte of the orzentals ; who delighted in 
ſpeaking, not only with the embelliſhments of ſtrik- 
ing metaphor, but by actions alſo: and their com- 
poſitions are, in many inſtances, a tiſſue of figura- 
tive and emblematical expreſſion. The origin of 


a evil, moral and natural, is a problem, which has 
exerciſed the ingenuity of man, ſince the creation 
q of the world; and the Hebrews relieved the diſ- ö 
, treſs of mind, reſulting from theſe diſquiſitions, by 5 
e perſonify ing an evil principle under the denomina- 
4 tion of Satan, or the enemy. The Greeks alſo had = 
4 recourſe to a ſimilar contrivance for their ſatisfac- 
b tion on this point; and employed Ate, the Furies, 


and other malignant deities, as convenient ſubſti- 
. G 2 tutes 
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tutes for the origin of evil*, Nor were ſimilar fic- 


tions, with a view to the ſame embarraſſment, un. 
known to the followers of Confucius and Zoroaſter, 
to the Perſians and Egyptians, to the aboriginal 
Indians of America, to the divines of Peru and 
Mexico. But Mr. Paine's information upon the 
ſubject of modern theology muſt be very flender 
indeed, or he would have known, that thoſe, who 
have diſtinguiſhed themſelves of late years in the 
freedom of ſcriptural reſearch, unfettered by the, 
chicanery and bribery of. eſtabl:/htments, have ex- 
ploded theſe monſtrous dottrines ; doQtrines, 
which receive no real countenance from the ge- 
nius of the Chriſtian covenant, or the ſenſe of 
{cripture ; and will ſoon have no exiſtence, but in 
the creeds of Dames and Nurſes, and the muſty re- 
politories of old- wives“ fables, for infantile diſci- 
pline or amuſement. Alaſs! our Deiſt fancied 
himſelf, ſword in hand? in ſtout combat with ge- 


nuine Chriſtianity, whilſt he was buffeting a mere 


phantom of ignorance and ſuperſtition with a 
bulruſh ! So eaſy is ſucceſsful declamation againſt 


folly ! 


“ Theſe books, beginning with Geneſis and 
« ending with Revelations (which by the bye is a 


* Ser Homer's Iliad, xix. 87==91, 


« book 
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« book of riddles that requires a Revelation to 
c“ explain it) are, we are told, the word of God.“ 


The vindicator, who occupies himſelf in the 
confutation of ſuch unſupported and dogmatical 
aſſertions, is not much more exculcable, than the 
g noramus, who has the audacity to produce hem. 
I thus expreſs myſelf with unreſerved cenſure, 
upon a probability of the higheſt kind, that Mr. 
Paine never ſtudied the apocalypſe with an expreſs 
view of deciding upon the authenticity of that ſin. 
gular compoſition. When he has done this, and 
is able to invalidate merely thole incontrovertible 
internal ſymptoms of genuineneſs, which the ſyn. 
chroniſms, the curious coincidences and arrange- 
ment of the parts, detected and elucidated with 
ſuch incomparable {kill and clearneſs in the ſaga- 


cious analyſis of oſeph Mede, muſt carry with 


them to the mind of every diſpaſhonate examiner, 


it will then, and not ſooner, become proper and 
ſeaſonable to diſcuſs the allegations of our deiſt 


againſt this volume. But that the random fiction 


of a diſtempered brain ſhould be marked with 
ſuch characters of conſiſtency and truth, as are 
found on the face of the apocalypſe, is to me per- 
fectly inconceivable ; nor much unlike a ſuſpicion, 
that the fabric of St. Peter's at Rome was not the 
work of architectural ingenuity, but thrown up 

"> 
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in it's preſent form by an earthquake or a vol- 
Cano. 


« When the church mythologiſts eſtabliſhed 
& their ſyſtem, they collected all the writings they 
« could find, and managed them as they pleaſed, 
« It is a matter altogether of uncertainty to us 
« whether ſuch of the writings as now appear, 
« under the name of the Old and New Teſta- 
« ment, are in the ſame ſtate in which thoſe col- 
e lectors ſay they found them; or whether they 
« added, altered, abridged, or dreſſed them up. 


« Be this as it may, they decided by vote which 
* of the books out of the collettion they had 
« made, ſhould be the worD or Gov, and which 
« ſhould not. They rejected ſeveral ; they voted 
« others to be doubtful, ſuch as the books called 
ce the Apocrypha; and thoſe books which had a 
majority of votes, were voted to be the word of 
«God. Had they voted otherwiſe, all the people, 
« ſince calling themſelves Chriſtians, had believed 
« otherwiſe; for the belief of the one comes 
te from the vote of the other. Who the people 
« were that did all this, we know nothing of; 
« they called themſelves by the general name 
« of the church; and this is all we know of the 
„matter. 


In 
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In anſwer to this undigeſted and inaccurate 
ſtatement of the caſe, I obſerve, as follows: It is 
moſt certain, and ought not to be difſembled, that 


all the books of the Old and New Teſtament have 


not come confirmed to us by the ſame degree of 
hiſtorical evidence. They may be commodiouſly 
and properly diſtributed into two claſſes; Books 


of Fatt, and Books of Opinion. Under the 
former claſs, I would compriſe from Geneſis to the 


book of Fob, with the Goſpels and Ads of the 
Apoſtles ; and under the latter, to make the largeſt 
conceſſion to this argument, the Hagiographa 
and Prophets, i. e. all the remainder of the Old 
Teſtament, with the Epiſtles and Apocalypſe of the 
New. Now, that we may wave, on the preſent 
occaſion, all extraneous diſcuſſion of the evidences 
and importance of the latter collection, the Chriſ- 
tian and Jewiſh ſyſtems need no ſupport beyond 
the authenticity of the hi/tortc claſs: and I aſſert 
in the fulleſt confidence, and appeal to a multitude 
of publications in behalf of this aſſertion, that no 
hiſtory whatever, taking it's antiquity into conſi- 
deration, has more claims to be received as ge- 
nuine, than the hiſtories in queſtion, And what 
need of circumſtantial detail on ſuch a worn-out 
argument, in repelling the objettions of men, who 
really know juſt nothing of the ſubject; who fatisfy 
their 955 and pfiloſophy forſooth ! by peremp- 
tory 


4 
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tory aſſeveration only, in all the plenitude of dic- 

tatorial ſelf-ſufficiency, unilluminated by one 

. fingle ray of information on the topic in diſpute“? 

To contravene poſitions, that have been diſcuſſed 

again and again by writers of the firſt genius and 
erudition, and to diſparage the genuineneſs of the 

bible hiſtories wholly and indiſcriminately, without 
fome preciſion and inveſtigation, ſome ſpecific al- 
legations founded on the report of authentic do- 
cuments, Candour herſelf muſt deem intolerable 
arrogance, and the conſummation of literary pro- 
fligacy. With reſpect to the internal evidences 
of theſe hiſtories *, I am perſuaded, and would en- 

gage to prove in detail, that they are exceedingly 
ſuperior to thoſe of any ancient records whatever, 
whoſe authenticity is admitted; evidences, of 
which no man will doubt, who does not unreaſon- 
ably inſiſt on mathematical demonſtration in caſes 
only ſuſceptible of varying probabilities. How- 
ever this be, it is my ſettled perſuaſion, deduced 
from experience and the manners of mankind, 
that, if no written memorials of the Fewi/h and 
Chriftian diſpenſations were at this moment in 


* I have long had in contemplation a work relative to the authen« 
ticity of the Old Teflament, ſimilar to my Ewidences of Chriftianity; 
which I hope ſome day to execute. This might apologize for my 
brevity now, if ſuch haſty and crude objections could lay claim to 
any apology at all, | 

$ exiſtence, 
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exiſtence” the preſent condition of the profeſſors 
of theſe ſyſtems, as a traduQtion of believers in 
certain principles, compoſing vaſt aggregates, of 
men trough! an uninterrupted ſucceſhon of ages: 
of men, in a variety of inſtances perſecuted, diſ- 
treſſed, and deſtroyed for their belief; this exiſt- 
ing fakt, 1 fay, cannot be accounted for, but on 
a ſuppoſition of the original reaſonableneſs of theſe 
diſpenſations, in the apprehenſions of the fir /t 
profeſſors; and conſequently of their probable 
authenticity : unless indeed we are reſolved to 
_ exempt the men of that ara from the common 
benefits of rationality, and a participation of bu- 
man feelings. It were moſt eaſy to enlarge on this. 
ſubje&; but more has been ſaid already, than ſuch 
deſultory and unſubſtantial objettions have any 
reaſon to expect: and 1 ſhall but add, from a 
multiplicity of cogent inſtances, with reference. to 
one branch of 8 of the firſt moment, chat 
a compariſon of the xxviii. chapter of Deuterono- 
my only, with the ſubſequent and preſent Rate, of 
the Iſraelitiſſi nation, mult {laſh conviction, I ſhould 
think, upon any mind, not totally clouded by a 
palpable darkneſs of 80 and perye erfity, in 
favourot the prophetacal pretenſions of the. Scrip- 
tures: for, that the book of Deuteronomy was com- 


oy poſterior to theſe cents, what effrq} rontery 
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even of unlearned deiſn, if it hazard the afſer- 
tion, will undertake to prove *? 


* Revelation is a communication of ſomething, 

* which the perſon, to whom that thing is revealed, 

e did not know before. For if I have done a 

* thing, or ſeen it done, it needs no revelation to 

te tell me I have done it, or ſeen it, nor to enable 
me to tell it, or to write it.” 


This is not only the eſſence, but the quinteſſence, 
of all weakneſs and abfurdity: and affords a me- 
lancholy inſtance, how men of real genius and abi- 
lities muſt expoſe themſelves, when they venture 
to diſcuſs ſubjetts of the higheſt moment, for which 
they are qualified neither by reading nor reflection. 
Such preſumption is no other than the caſe, ſimply 
but pointedly deſcribed by the apoſtle: ©« Profeſ- 
« fing themſelves to be wile, they become fools}.” 


* Moſt ene abe too with reſpect to this ole is that pre · 
diftion of Feremiah, xxx. II. For I am with the:, ſaith the 
« Lord, to ſave thee: though I make a full end of all nations 
«© whither I have ſcattered thee, yet will I not make a full end of 
« thee,” There is nothing ſimilar in the hiſtory of our ſpecies to 
the continuance of the Jews as a diſtin and unmixed body, in ſo 
many nations, through ſuch a ſucceſſion of ages, and in the mid 
of perpeual perſecution, 

—— genus immortale 1 per 2nnos 
Stat fortuna domus, . avi numerantur avorum. 


Romans, i. 22. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Paine has given us a notable definition truly; 
where the term to be explained conſtitutes a 
part ! which is juſt the ſame, as if a geometer ſhould 
define an angle to be © the meeting of two lines 
© together in an angufzr direction. But, to paſs 
by this ſtupidity ; How fayeſt thou, Child of rea- 
ſon? * Revelation is a communication of ſome- 
« thing not known before.” So then, not only 
the profeſſors of philoſophy at the higher places 
of education, but every dame, that teaches the 
horn-book in a country village, communicates, it 

ſeems, a revelation to her bantling! And the man, 
who ſo defines and ſo conceiyes, and, upon the 
ſtrength of ſuch definition and conception, talks 
about it, and about it with all the fulneſs and autho- 
rity of ſelf-ſufficient knowledge, is able, it ſhould 
ſeem, to demoliſh Fudaiſm and Chriſtianity“ with 
a few daſhes of kis pen, and to eſtabliſh his own 
deiſm on their ruins ! 


* How would our fathers riſe up in a rage, 0 5 | 
And ſwear all ſhame is loſt in George's age l“ 


What our redoubtable antagoniſt immediately 
ſubjoins, ſavours of equal imbecillity, and of total 
miſapprehenſion of the ſubject under contempla- 


Qs neque Tydides, nec Lariſſaeus Achilles, 
Non anni domuere decem, non mille carina. 
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tion. The greater part of the b:ible-h: PR con- 
tains ſimply a narrative of the political occurrences 
of the Jews ; and the tranſactions recorded are, 
therefore, in a variety of inſtances to be conſider- 
ed in the ſame light with thoſe of all other civil 
hiſtories; namely, as aggravated, confuſed, dif. - 
torted, and diſguiſed in a thou ſand inſtances. by 
paſſing through the medium of national partiality. 
The hiſtory of Sampſon is, on this account, to be 
credited in proportion only to that degree of pro- 
bability, meaſured by the common experience of 
mankind and the ſtate of the world in thoſe days, 
which the hiſtory itſelf, diſcarding all idea of ſu- 
pernatural interference, ſhall claim in the eſtima- 
tion of reaſonable Judges, under ſuch qualifica- 
tions and deductions, as will by no means invali- 
date the main body and the leading facts of the 
narrative, contemplated as a national regiſter of 
diſtinguiſhed perſons and remarkable events. 


I agree with Thomas Paine, that “ the account 
« of the creation, with which the book of Geneſis 
te opens, has all the appearance of being a tradi- 
« tion, which the Iſraelites had among them be- 
« fore they came into Egypt; and after their de- 
« parture from that country, they put it at the 
« head of their hiſtory, without telling, as is 
% moſt probable that ug did not know, how they 
« came by it,” 


But 
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But what majeſty of ſentiment, what a dignified 


ſimplicity of expreſſion, what a comprehenhve 
brevity, characteriſes the Moſazc account of the 


creation of the world! Compare only this elegant 


and compendious relation with the ſtrange, con- 
fuſed, and deſpicable coſmogonies of the Greeks : 
for it is manifeſt from- internal evidence, that 
Ovid's beautiful deſcription, though debaſed with 
ſome puerility of expreſſion, was conſtructed upon 
the Meſaic narrative: nor, otherwiſe, is it pro- 
bable, that the literary Romans of the Auguſtan 


age ſhould be ſtrangers to the Greek tranſlation of 
the Old Teſtament *. 


To all that occurs between pages 23 and 31, as 


far as they comprehend any objections io the 
Jewz/h inſtitution, a very ſatisfactory anſwer has, 


if I miſtake not, been already given. One pre- 


dominant error in page 44, it may not be unſeaſon- 
able to detect. Mr. Paine there aſſerts: 


« Why it has — * clic the Moſaic account 
« of the creation, I am at a loſs to conceive, 


« Moſes, I believe, was too good a judge of ſuch 


© Fuſcus Ariſtius, to whom Horace addreſſes the 22d Ode of the 
firſt Book, and his tenth Epiltle, one of the moſt intimate and be- 


loved friends of the Poet, was either a native Few, or a proſe lyte; 
compare Sat. 1 1. 9 60,72, 


« ſubjedts. 
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r ſubjects to put his name to that account. He 


* had been educated among the Egyptians, who 
« were a people as well ſkilled in ſcience, and 
particularly in aſtronomy, as any people of 
« their day.“ 


All this may be literally true; but a palpable _ 
untruth is implied in it: that the ÆAgyptians were 
really a learned and ſcientific people: whereas 
their ſcience and their aſtronomy was juſt nothing 
at all, If not, produce me your vouchers to this 
fat, from exiſting monuments or ancient teſti. 
mony “. Political ſociety was undoubtedly exiſt- 
ing in much ſtability and order, comparatively 
ſpeaking, at a very early period in Ægypt; but 
probably not earlier than in China and Indoſtan, 


or, perhaps, other pleaſant and fertile countricy of 


the Eaſt: but where ſhall we find the ſcientific 
diſcoveries of all, or any of theſe people, at the 
Mojaic ara? The fole authentic _ circumſtance, 
which has fallen to my knowledge, as favourable 


* See a poſthumous diſſertation by Dr. Foodward in the Arch- 
colegia of the Society of Antiquaries, vol. iv. diſſert. 19. and the 
notes in Biſbop Law's Confiderations, pp. 30. 227. Lord Mon- 
boddo harps much upon this ſtring, and is abundantly out of tune in 
thisreſpeCt; but he refuſes to be taught, and muſt be left to the en- 
joyment of his error. He ſeems to be of the man's mind in Horace 


Tie. Praetulerim ſcriptor delirus inersque videri, 


Dum mea delectant mala me, vel denique fallant, 
Quam ſapere et ringi. 
. 
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to this opinion concerning the ſcience of the 
Agypiians, but in much later ages, is that eager- 
neſs, with which the Grecian ſages travelled for 
information to this country. But, without much 
expettation of ſcientific fruits, theſe inquiſitive 
minds would be very defirous of viſiting a coun- 
try ſo long civilized, renowned for ſuch magni- 
ficent edifices, and watered by a river, which had 
long been the theme of poets and challenged uni- 
verlal admiration among mankind from it's annual 
inundations, then deemed peculiar to itſelf ; and 
the AÆgyptian prieſts, like prieſts of other ages, 
cajoled mankind with juggling tricks, myſterious 
mythologies, lying legends of gods and heroes, 
and an imaginary chronology dependant on pre- 


tended obſervations of eclipſes from a very early 


period. But, I apprehend, the agquiſitions of theſe 
Geeks from their peregrination into Ægypt were 
no more than the general acquiſitions of modern 
travellers, and thoſe of Uly/ſes in ancient times: 
who, as we learn from Pope's tranſlation of the 


Oayſſey, 


„% Wandering from clime to clime, obſervant ftray'd, 
Their manners noted, and their ates ſurvey d.“ 


The few elementary propoſitions in geometry, 


which are aſcribed to Pythagoras and Plato, ought. 


not to be imputed, in all probability, to any com- 
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. 


municati tions from the Tgyptians'; but were the 


pure inventions of theſe moſt acute and god-like 
philolophers. Yes; ſuch men, as Plato and Pytha- 


goras, would either have learned more, or have 


learned nothing from the Agyptians : and who 
can doubt; but they would have been i ingenuous 
enough to acknowledge their obligations of this 
kind to their preceptors : but I know not of any 
fuch acknowledgments on record. Not a day 
paſſes, howeve:, but authors, copying authors, 
are trumpeting the ſcience of the Ag yptians wich- 
out proof, upon all occaſions; a ſcience, which 
has no exiſtence but in the miſconceptions of 
their own brain, and the creeds of their teachers, 
And theſe deiſts after all laugh at wmv: for- 
ſooth! for their e 


Mr. Paine has condeſcended to 'inform us 
through ſeveral pages, in a differtation of much 
pomp'and ſolemnity, that the proper meaning of 
the Hebrew word prophet is a poet. His account 
is not accurate. The primary ſenſe of prophet is 
a teacher : but, as the early inſtitutors of all na- 
tions delivered their precepts in poetry, hence 
aroſe the ſecondary meaning in queſtion, that of 


| poet. Hence Epimenides, the Cretan poet, is ſtiled 


a frophet by S!. Paul himſelf, Tit. i. 12. and 
Homer is called by Antipater of Sidon, the prophet 
of the Gods; as if verktying from cœleſtial in- 

N © ſpiration, 
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ſpiration. But what is all this to the purpoſe, 
unleſs Mr. Paine can prove it impoſſible for 
poetry to be ſomething properly predictive, becauſe 
it is not always ſo? Never did man argue more 
inconcluſively, or with leſs preciſion, than our 
author in this inſtance. | 


« If we permit ourſelves , to conceive right 
ideas of things, we muſt neceſſarily affix the 
« idea, not only of unchangeableneſs, but of the 
« utter impoſſibility of any change taking place, 
« by any means or accident whatever, in that 
„ which we would honour with the name of the 
« word of God; and therefore the word of 
« God cannot exiſt in any written or human lan- 
« guage.” 


What can be more frivolous thin this alſo, and 
more unworthy of a man of ſenſe? Let us give 
a ſtatement of the caſe. A revelation, we ſup- 
pole, is firſt conveyed to a particular perſon ; he 
propoſes the communication, with the proofs of 
his miſſion, to the conſideration of others; they 
tranſmit the ſame in their turn by a general oral 
tradition, and written records, to their poſterity. 
It is readily acknowledged, that no {ucceeding 
evidence to future generations can either generate 

I *: OP 
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or ſtrictly authoriſe, that moſt indubitable convie- 
tion of the firſt immediate poſſeſſor; but even 
their evidence may approximate to certainty be- 
yond any aſſignable limits, ſo as to amount to a 
ſpecies of perſuaſion, from a multifarious concur- 
rence of corroborating particulars, which is mo- 
rally irreſiſtible“. Who, even at this day, can be 
aſſured, that Michael Angelo planned the fabric 
of St. Peter's at Rome, or Sir Chriſtopher Wren, 
St. Paul's in London, with a ſatisfaction equal to 
that of the contemporaries of theſe tranſaQtions ? 
And yet, what man in his ſenſes, who has exa- 
mined the documents of theſe eſtabliſhed opi- 
nions, entertains the leaſt doubt of theſe reſpec- 
tive facts? And ſo it may be with reſpect to the 
Fewiſh and Chriſtian revelations; and fa it is, 
any arguments of Mr. Paine to the contrary not- 


withſtanding, A few miſtakes of copyiſts and 


printers make no more alteration in the general 
effect of this argument, than a new ſtone, or pin- 
nacle repaired, will be deemed to aboliſh the pre- 


tenſions of the primary architect to his ſtructure. 


It is a maxim, not more generally admitted in 
poetry, than in reaſonings on the ſubject of re- 


velation: 


* This point T have urged already, in a former part of this reply, 
as the reader will recollect; fo that repetition may be ſpared now. 


Neg 
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Nec deus intersit, niſi dignus vindice nodus 
Inciderit: 


Never preſume to make a god appear, 
But for a buſineſs worthy of a god. 


But Mr. Paine truly would require a Cherub, be- 
ſtriding a cloud and perching on the table, to ſu- 
perintend the pen of every ſcriptural ſcribe, to 
direct his hand with unfailing accuracy in points 
and commas! as nine-tenths of the Chriſtzan 
world, I can aſſure him, are fully perſuaded, that 
a much more awful perſonage, 


O'er- laid with black, ſtaid Wiſdom's hue, 


no leſs a coadjutor than the Devit himſelf, was 
ſeated at his elbow, and prompted h:s invention, 
when he indited the Age of Reaſon, the goodly 
ſubje& of our preſent examination: 


iZ {cd non ego credulus illis. 


«© I now go on to the book called the New 
« Teſtament. The new Teſtament ! that is, the 
c new Will, as if there could be two wills of the 
« Creator,” 


Scarcely a ſingle Chriſtian can be found, I be- 
lieve, ſo totally ignorant and untutored, as not to 
know, that the New Covenant is the proper title of 
this book, Moſt completely ridiculous then does 

| I 3 Mr, 
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Mr. Paine make himſelf by his ſerious conteſt 
with vulgar and exploded errors. A plain de- 
monſtration this, how little of what is new and 
important ke has to bring forward on theſe long 
agitated diſquiſitions. | 
From p. 33 to 36, not an zota of remark is to 
be diſcovered, that does not diſgrace the meaneſt 
underſtanding ; and no objettion, that a ſchool. 
boy could not confute, My countrymen muſt 
be degenerated into a ſwiniſi multitude indeed, to 
find any nutriment in ſuch a meſs of pigs-meat, 
as theſe wretched caterers David Andrews and 
Thomas Paine have provided for them. But 
what better can be expected from zeal without 
knowledge 2 Nothing indeed, but dogmatiſm, miſ- 
repreſentation, nonſenſe, and obſcurity. In ſhort, 
to employ our author's own words in page g8. 
J become ſo tired with examining into the in- 
* conſiſtencies and abſurdities of Thomas Painc's 
« effuſion, that I baſten to the concluſion of it, 
« in order to proceed,“ but on very unpromiſing 
ſpeculation of ſucceſs, “ to ſomething better.“ 


It is moſt true, as our author aſſerts in p. 40, 
that „The church has ſet up a ſyſtem of religion 
« very contradictory to the character of the per- 
« ſon whoſe name it bears. It has ſetup a reli- 

| c“ gion 
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gion of pomp and of revenue in pretended 
« imitation of a perſon whoſe life was humility 
« and poverty :** yet, according to the ſtale but 
juſt maxim, whoſe dictates Mr. Paine has ſo inceſ- 
{antly and egregiouſly violated in this crude pro- 
duttion ; “ ab abuſu ad uſum non valet conſequen— 
« fia: theſe corruptions are not chargeable on 
the ſpirit of true chriſtianity ; the argument will 
not infer from perverted revelation to no revelation 
at all, No: there are, we truſt, ſuch things in 
being, as truth, philoſophy, and revealed religion, in 
ſpite of ly:ng chroniclers, imaginary ſyſtem-mongers, 
and meretricious theologians. 


Your notion of redemption, upon which you ſo 
largely expatiate and fo tragically declaim, in the 
following pages, is the notion derived probably 
from your guaker father, and the good fraternity, 
among whom you received your education ; but 
is not the notion of the ſcriptures. Our doc- 
trine is, that God created man pure and upright, 
with a capacity of conforming himſelf in all reſ- 
petts to the injunQtions of the divine will“: that 
life without ceſſation was the propoſed reward of 
unfailing obedience ; and death, the puniſhment of 


So Solomon : © Lo! this only have I found; that God hath 
„made man upright, but they haye ſought out many inyentious,” 
Eccleſiaſtes, vii, 29. | 
tranſgreſſion, 
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tranfgreſſion. Man deviated from the line of rec. 
titnde by liſtening to the ſeductions of wayward 
appetite“; and he became juſtly expoſed to the 
penalty denounced againſt fin. His heavenly Fa- 
ther, who in the midſt of judgement remembers 
mercy, and delights, through the whole conduct 
of his providential adminiſtrations to mankind, in 
educing good from evil; renews his covenant with 


his erring creatures; promiſes to reverſe this ſen- 


tence of death, and to re-eſtabliſh him in his claim 
to immortality by means of another diſpenſation 


at ſome future ſeaſon, (ſtiled in ſcripture, for rea- 


fons demonſtrably valid, the fulnefs of time) which 
appeared to divine wiſdom the beſt calculated for 
it's promulgation to the world. Accordingly, 
after a preparatory ſyſtem, whoſe chief object was 
the eſtabliſhment of a belief in one God, in op- 
poſition to the corruptions of idol-worſhip, by the 
{eparation of a peculiar people from the maſs of 
mankind ; Feſus of Nazareth was commiſſioned to 
preach in Judea the terms of acceptance with the 
Almighty. Theſe were, a belief and prattice of 
thoſe doftrines, which this apoſtle preacht, and 
confirmed by miracles: the doftrines of un- 
bounded mercy on the part of God upon repen- 


* This was a traditionary doctrine of the Bramins alſo, as ap- 
pears from the converſation of Calanus with Alexander, related by 
Strabo, lib, xv. p. 1042. ed, Amſt. a 

| tance. 
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tance and reformation, and of univerſal undiſ- 
tinguilhing benevolence on the part of man to all 
his brethren of the human race: principles, eſſen- 
tial in themſelves to the virtue and happineſs of 
mankind ; and therefore required, as immutable 
conditions of divine favour, by this ſyſtem of re- 
velation. Thus was the ineſtimable privilege of 
immortality again indulged to the world; and 
Jeſus himlelf propounded as the voucher of this 
grand truth, Hence manifeſtly appears the rea— 
ſon, why, he did not « die of a fever, or of the 
« {mall-pox, of old age *, or in any private 
cuſtomary manner; but by a public exhibition of 
death, before the natives of all civilized countries 
under heaven, upon a croſs: that he, whole re- 
ſurreftion had been previouſly appointed by him- 
ſelf for the teſt and demonſtration of the whole 
chriſtian ſyſtem, as it related to the deſtruction of 
death and the gift of immortality, might be ſhown 
to the world unequivocally and indubitably deadt. 
This may be regarded as a brief abſtratt of the 
evangelical ſcheme of redemption according to 
my conception of it ; a ſcheme, which admits of 


* 
- 


* Page 36, of Myr, Paine's pamphlet. 

+ See Remark, xliii. in my Evidences of Chriftianiry. Had 
Feſus died in any of the ways pointed out by the wiſdom of Mr. 
Paine, we ſhould have been called upon to clear the ſuſpicions of 
golluſion and impoſture from the privacy of that event. 


abundant 
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abundant illuſtration and eſtabliſhment from a 
multiplicity of conſiderations, conformable alike 
to reaſon, philoſophy, and experience; but nei- 
ther does the preſent occaſion permit, nor the 
weight of Mr. Paine's objections require, a more 
copious diſplay, or a more {ſcrupulous corrobora- 
tion of our creed. His breath may wave, per- 
haps, a leaf on the cedar of Lebanon, but the root, 
and even the branches, are unmoved by his fee- 
ble efforts. That tree defies alike the winds and 
rains; the ravages of the atmoſphere, and the tooth 
of time : 


quæ quantum vertice ad auras 
ZEtherias, tantum radice in Tartara tendit. 

Ergo non hyemes illam, non flabra, neque imbres 
Convellunt ; immota manet, multosque per annos 
Multa virum volvens durando ſæcula vincit : 
Tum, fortes late ramos et brachia tendens 

Huc illuc, media ipſa ingentem ſuſtinet umbram. 


* 


In page 46, you fay, “ Jeſus Chriſt could ſpeak 
« but one language, which was Hebrew,” with as 
much confidence, as if you had been perſonally ac- 
quainted with him. Now the vernacular language 
of the Fews was not bible Hebrew, but a Syro-Chal- 
daic diale& of that language, thus mixed and 
degenerated during the Babylon;/h captivity, 
and ſubſequent communication with their neigh- 
bours; not without an adoption of numerous 

terms 
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terms from the Greeks and their Roman conque- 

rors: and my opinion is, that the inhabitants of 
Fudea, and the greater part of the Roman empire, 

underſtood Greek allo, as well and generally, at 

leaſt, as the Iriſi underſtand Engli/h : but what 

claim have thoſe, who, in the true ſpirit of literary 

profligacy, decide without knowledge, in favour 
of their own wild theories, to any ſatisfaction on 
this point? My wiſh is to excite in the deiſtical lo- 
vers of truth a conſcientious deſire to examine 
for themſelves; a ſober eſtimate of their own 
acquirements;. and a modeſt perſuaſion, that.the 
diſciples of Chriſt may have ſome, reaſons, not 
wholly puerile and inefficient, for their attachment 
to their religion: and I recommend, in the mean 
time, to the conſideration of the atheiſt (if ſuch 
men really exiſt, which I doubtexceedingly*)what 
Mr.:Paine advances in the 48th and following pages 
and at the concluſion of his pamphlet. I know not 
why.her Mr. Paine's remarks on the languages of 
the ancients} can be thought worthy of any ani- 


Concerning whom Bolingbroke ſays, vol. iii. p. 343+ of the 
querto edition, thus: „ Some have run—into atheiſm; and, for 
« fear of being impoſed on by others, have impoſed, on them- 
4 ſelves.---We may think freely, without thinking as licentiouſly 

4 as divines do, when they raiſe a ſyſtem of imagination on trut 
« foundations : or as atheifis do, when tuey attempt to demo- 
« liſh the foundations of all religion, and reject demonſtration.“ 


+ Page 6s, and the following. 
K madyerſion 
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madverſion as we paſs. I obſerve, however, that 
as all men have not that docility and humility of 
mind, which is eſſential to an acceptance of Chriſ- 
tianity, but wrap themſelves up in a ragged cloak 
of ignorance and ſelf-ſufficiency ; ſo neither have 
all that ſenſibility of perception, and that elegance 
of taſte, which is neceſſary to a reliſh of the in- 
imitable beauties of ancient compoſition, I may 
be, for example, a delicate ' bird, delighting in 
ſtrawberries and the choiceſt fruits: Thomas Paine, 
a crow; who prefers carrion and putreſcence, and 
finds a feaſt in a rotten carcaſe. The genius and 
faculties of men are diverſified with infinite ſhades 
of texture: and it ſeems to be the duty of every 
individual to proſecute that branch of literature, 
with peculiar devotion, for which nature has pe- 
culiarly -fitted him, as likely to promote thereby 
with the moſt ſucceſsful efficacy the general im- 
provement of the ſpecies. Poetical inſpiration 
and the powers of cloquence could not be given 
by God without ſome wiſe intention, with reſpect 
both to the profeſſor and mankind at large. 


Nec tua laudabis ftudia aut aliena reprendes, 


is a ſenſible and valuable maxim of an Auguſtan 
poet. The compoſitions of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans ſtand as yet unrivalled in the univerſe; and 
ikcir admirers are much confirmed in their at- 
| tachment 
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tachment, when they perceive their cenſurers to 
be thoſe, who know little, or nothing, of the ſub- 
ject themſelves, and fcruple not to incur an im- 
putation of moſt ſhameleſs and contemptible im- 
pertinence for ſo irrational an interpoſition of 
their judgement, Beſides, I have not yet diſco- 
vered, that the beſt philologiſts are, in general, 
inferior in any other branch of knowledge to the 
wiſe-acres, who undervalue theſe attainments : 
but undervalue them, merely becauſe they have 
not the means of acquifition, Have the culti- 
vators of the languages ſuperiour vigor of natural 
powers, therefore, to other men? By no means: 
but their youth has been happily exerciſed by thoſe 
purſuits, in which youth can only be occupied, 
very generally ſpeaking, with complete efficiency. 
In all that Mr. Paine has ſaid on this ſubject, I 
diſcern little more than a collection of ignorance, 
miſconception, effrontery, and in ſipidity, unbe- 
coming a man of his honeſty and intelligence. 
*Whoever*®” (I am quoting the words of an incom- 
parable man, Bz/hop Hoadley, in his ſecond charge 
to the clergy of Sarum) © whoever contemns, or 
« brings a diſgrace upon that critical or philolo- 
“ gical learning, which is of infinite advantage 
in making the words of antiquity uſeful; or 
upon any other kind indeed, but what leads to 


1 Hoadley iii. 486. 
« darkneſs 
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« darkneſs inſtead of light, or to vice inſtead of 
« virtue; delerves juſtly to be himſelf branded 
< with the name of an enemy to the improvement 
ce and glory of the Humane Underſtanding ; and 
to be treated as one, who only ſeeks to revenge 
his own ignorance upon the learning of others.” 


Mr. Paine proceeds: 


„The event that ferved more than any other 
« to break the firſt link in this long chain of deſ- 
« potic ignorance, is that known by the name of 
« the reformation by Luther. From that time, 
© though it-does not appear to, have made any 
* part of the intention of Luther, or of thoſe who 
« are called reformers, the Sciences began to re- 
« vive, and Liberality, their natural aſſociate, be- 
« gan to appear.“ ; 


The reformation aroſe from an inſight into the 
corruptions and abſurdities of Popery, in conle- 
quence of a freedom of enquiry already commen- 
cing, and an increaſing convittion of ſottiſh ſervi— 
vility, diſgraceful to a rational being, in a ſub- 
miſſion of the underſtanding to the arbitrary dic- 


tates of a ſpiritual uſurper. The reformation, 


therefore, by Luther was only one phyſical circum- 
ſtance in the recovery of the natural right of man, 
to think and determine for himſelf, amidſt a gene- 
ral operation of cauſes for the melioration of human 
Fn x life, 
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life. But the ſubſequent benefits of the reforma- 
tion were momentous and extenſive; particularly 
by removing thoſe apprehenſions of perſonal dan- 
ger, which debarred all progreſs to true philoſo- 
phy in countries, where the Papal domination was 
eſtabliſhed. And ſurely it forms no mean pre- 
ſumption in favour of the reaſonableneſs of Reve- 
lation, that the reſtoration of true ſcience and the 
rectification of evangelical religion ſhould be con- 
genial and contemporary ; that the beams of 
knowledge ſhould diſpel the damps and darkneſs 
of ignorant ſuperſtition, but contribute illumina- 
tion and vigour and ſtability of evidence to the 
ſincere goſpel of Fefus Chriſt. The moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed mathematicians and philoſophers of our 
own country ; men, whoſe intellectual powers are 
tranſcendantly conſpicuous among the moſt ex- 
alted energies of human genius; Bacon, Boyle, 
| Newton, Locke, Barrow and Hartley, have been 
the firmeſt belicvers of the Chriſtian revelation : 
and not paſſive educational believers merely, ac- 
cepting with implicit acquieſcence the traditionary 
creeds of their teachers; but ſtrenuous aſſertors 


and moſt able vindicators of the authority, the im- 


portance, and rationality of the goſpel. I would 
recommend to the notice of Thomas Paine the 


following paſſage in the life of Emlyn*: Dr. 


& Halley, ſaid Sir Iſaac Newton, I am always glad 


* See my Evidences, Remark xxxix. 1 


* 


* to 
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c to hear you, when you ſpeak about asronomy, 
& or other parts of mathematics; becauſe that is a 
& ſubject you have ſtudicd, and well underſtand: 
& but you ſhould not talk of Christianity), for you 
5 have not ſtudied it. I have; and know you 
& know nN of che matter.“ 


I have now finiſhed my remarks on this pamph- 
let of Thomas Paine; which have been extended 
thus far, more in deference to the deſerved cele- 
brity of the man, than the powers of the diſputant: 
nor am I conſcious to myſelf of eluding any diffi- 
culty, or ſhrinking from the terrors of a ſingle ar- 


gument diretted againſt the authenticity of revealed 


religion, in the courſe of this examination ; but, 


to the beſt of my ability, a conciſe anſwer to 


every objection, not completely puerile and im- 
pertinent, has been ſpecifically given, or is virtu- 
ally included in this ſeries of obſervations. Nor, 
in concluſion, will I diſſemble one of my moſt 
urgent inducements to this publication to have 
been, an ambition to declare before the face of 
my fellow-citizens in the moſt unreſerved manner, 
that one, in the midſt of a general obloquy on 
reformers, as infidels and atheiſts, is indeed a zea- 
lous advocate for Chriſtianity; but, as becomes 
the diſciple of a lowly and pacific maſter, who re- 
garded no man's perſon, with as warman enthuſiaſm 
for the uniyerlal equality and the unalienable 

| rights 
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rights of man, as ever actuated the breaſt even of 
the “ hallowed Mirrox, The more perilous 
the times, with the more animation will a genuine 
votary of a crucified Saviour, who © looks for a 
better country, that is, a heavenly*,” feel himſelf 
impelled to a bold and open profeſſion of the prac- 
tical principles of religion; the principles'of Love, 
PEACE, and LIBERTY, Without diſtinQtion and 
reſerve, to the whole human race. This is the 
profeſſion of our faith before athieſts and unbe- 
lievers, before principalities and powers, before 
miniſters and kings: from this profeſſion, neither 
ſhall ſhame ſeduce, nor danger terrify. It ſhall be 
our guide through life, our ſupport in death, and, 
we truſt, our e for ever! | 


I implore, finally, the omnipotent Controller of 
events, who “ ruleth in the kingdom of men and 
« giveth it to whomſoever he will r,“ to conſider 
his creature man in this moſt momentous crifis of 
our affairs! to ſtem the torrent of human blood, 
which is deluging the earth, at the will of Clriſtian 
kings, beyond all example in the moſt ferocious 
ages of heatheniſm and barbarity to confound 
the devices of all ſanguinary deſtroyers of man- 
kind, combined againſt liberty, knowledge, and 
human happineſs ; the true “ ſynagogues of Sa- 


# Hebrews, xi. 16. + Daniel, iv. 32. 
tan ”” 
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tan“; and to turn their hearts Ito annihilate 


every ſentiment of national hoſtility in every 
breaſt ; that the horrid circumſtances of war and 
ſlaughter may no where exiſt, but in the bloody 
page of hiſtory, as awful memorials of ſavage un- 
regenerated man !—to regard the ſorrows of the 
diſtreſſed African ; and to compenſate with ages 
of conſolation © the years, in which he has ſeen 
adverſity fl to confirm and comfort the glorious 
martyrs of truth, humanity, and freedom, whe- 
ther in bonds or exile; to multiply the number 
oftheir followers, that riſing generations may call 
them bleſſed !—to overpower the deluſive flame of 
infatuated ſuperſtition, engendered in the putrid 
ſink of prieſtcraft, tyranny, and perſecution, by 


the predominant radiance of the ſun of righteouſ- 


neſs, the pure and undefiled religion of Jeſus 
Chriſt Ito conſolidate all fleſh with the cement 
of evangelical fraternity$ and _ benevolence! to 
harmonize all hearts with the ſympathetic in- 
fluences of © unity, peace, and concord!” 


® Revelations, ii. 9. + Pſalm, xc. 15, 
Matthew, xiii, 50. xxili. 8. 


HAcxNEx, May 8, 1794. 5 
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SHORT REPLY 
A LETTER 


FROM. 


DAVID ANDREWS: 


IN 


VINDICATION OF CHRISTIANITY. 
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— e uy 
yiveTai, it” avIpac prya giveraty U gimme. 
Hong R. 
Eſt aliud genus hominum, qui quanquam cum indoQis diſputare neque | 


ſoleo neque hominis ſapientis eſſe puto, tamen, quoniam timeo quomodo 
ſe negligi ferrent, paucis redarguendi ſunt. 


Tura Tit præfat. in Juſtin, Mart. 
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SHORT REPLY, &c. 


EARLY in the preſent year, I endeavoured, 
amidſt political gloom and danger, to calm the 
ferocious diſpoſitions of my countrymen, and to 
ſhew the inconſiſtency of our political meaſures of 
laughter and extirpation with every principle of 
religion and benevolence, in a ſmall pamphlet en- 
titled “ The Spirit of Chriſtianity compared with 
the Spirit of the Times.” On one hand, the in- 


dignation of Ariſtocracy and Church-mummery was 
excited, and vented itſelf with it's uſual licenti- 


ouſneſs in that ſink of literary profligacy the 
Gentleman's Magazine ; accompanied by a pam- 
phlet from an anonymous coadjutor of deſpotic 
and ſanguinary ſuperſtition, addreſſed to Mr. 
Wyndham, but written by a young gentleman, 
whoſe premature engagement in hoſtilities with 
humanity and the goſpel, would be more properly 


recompenſed by pedagogical flagellation, than a 
ſerious reply in writing ; 


Ls: 28 Majores 
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Majores nusquam ronchi: juvenesque, ſenesque, 
Et puert, naſum rhinocerotis habent. 


The good ſenſe, however, and candour of ſome e- 
viewers, uuknovn to me, ſufficiently vindicated 
my cauſe againſt the feeble- operations of that 
inglorious antagoniſt, On the other hand, where 
my political tenets found acceptance, my belief 
of the Chriſlian revelation was a ſubject of admi- 
ration and regret to a writer under the fiditious 
name of David Andrews. | | 


; A | . * 
— hac urget lupus, hac canis, aĩunt. 


With this antagoniſt, ſo immoderately ſcandaliſed 
at my credulity, it is my intention to exchange a 
few words on this occaſion; nor am I ſolicitous of 
more deference and ceremony in this addreſs, than 
comports with the reſpetctability and decorum of 
his attack, (which nothing can exceed in rough- 
neſs) and the undifguiſed frankneſs of my own 
nature. ik | 


This writer, whoſe object is nothing leſs than 
the difparagement and ſubverſion of Chriſtzanzy, 
as a ſenſeleſs and wicked ſyſtem, begins his argu- 
mentation by ſtating the dependence of the reli- 


gion of Fefus on the Moſaic inſtitution ; and, upon 


the ſtrength of this undeniable propoſition, em- 
pleys nearly two-thirds of his pamphlet, with no 
| great 
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great conſiſtency, in combating, not the evidences 
of Judaiſm, (no! learning and reflection would 
be neceſſary there) but ſolitary fafts in the Jewi/h 
hiſtory, To refute the cenſures of an. author 
(whom, notwithſtanding his applauſe and approba- 
tion of my conduQ, if I could call otherwiſe 
than ignorant and conceited, without further proofs 
of his knowledge upon the ſubjeQ in queſtion, I 
ſhould deteſt myſelf, as a hypocrite and a liar 


as one, who would overlook, from the deluſions of 


perſonal vanity and abſurd candour, the immu- 
table diſtinction between vice and virtue, whether 
in letters, or in life“) to refute the cenſures, I ſay, 
of fuck a writer, one or two general obſervations 


will fufhce. ö 

That the compilers of the Old Teſtament did 
not intend to hold forth the leading characters in 
thoſe books, all the Patriarchs, for example, 
Sampſon, Saul, David, Solomon, and others, as per- 
fe& patterns of moral excellence for the imita- 
tion of mankind at large, is ſufficiently demon- 


* „ If men will be for removing foundations, and denying 
te the principles of religion, it is fit they ſhould be told, that there 
« js neither wiſdom nor learning in this ; and thoſe, who are ated 


« thermſelves by a ſpirit of contrad iction, have the leaſt reaſon of 


* any men to take it amiſs to be contradifted, though it be in ne- 


4 yerſo plain a manner.“ YJenkin on Chriltiagity, preface to vol. 
j. Pe xli. 1 | 


trated 
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ſtrated by that impartial relation of their vices 
alſo; upon which our David Andrews deſcants in 
a ſtyle ſo tragically pathetic. The mere hi/torical 
parts of the ble ſhould be regarded as a chrono- 
logical collection, marked by reigns, offices, and 
extraordinary facts, of national annals only: and 
what ſtronger preſumption can we have of the 
general veracity of writers, than from an undiſ- 
guiſed diſplay of the groſſeſt enormities in thoſe 
very characters, who, in other reſpetts, are ef. 
teemed the flower and glory of their nation? As 
this argument has been already advanced in the 
preceding pages, upon the ſubjett of Mr. Paine's 
pamphlet, I ſhall urge it no further here, It is 
gs ſimple and cogent as can be wiſhed. 


If David Andrews had ſhewn'from the genuine 
records of other nations, from the creditable teſ- 
timony of ancient writers, from the external cir- 
cumſtances of different countries, their choro- 
graphy or their population ; from the moral and 
intellectual conditions of mankind, either now or 
at any given period, that the birth of our ſpecies, 
the commencement of ſociety, the acquiſition of 
articulate language, or the invention of alphabe- 
tical characters, were totally ſubverſive of the 
origin of the world, and the date of that 
origin, as ſtared in the Moſaic hiſtory, or ma- 
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terially inconſiſtent wich it; he would then 
have opened a ſource of diſquiſition, which 
Philoſophy and Learning might have traced with 
pleaſure and advantage in it's progreſs : but ſurely, 
ſurely, genius and letters will acknowledge no 
obligations to a ſcribbler, who ſerves up the ſtale 
trivial objections of infidelity, with a ſmall aſper- 
ſion of wit and no reading at all, to his fellow-ci- 
tizens, at this time of day! It is the ſame thing, 
as if a ſcioliſt philoſopher, in the ſtiffneſs of ma- 
thematical preciſion, ſhould diſpute the ſphericity 
of the globe, as demonſtrated in the Newtonian 
theory of gravitation, becauſe of the protuberances 
occaſioned by rabbit-burrows and mole-kills upon 
it's ſurface. While grand leading truths are un- 
aſſailable; truths, connected with the general hiſto- 
ry of man and the fates of nations, we can eaſily 
reconcile our minds to individual difficulties of a 


leſs ſtriking complexion: to difficulties, which be- 


come>{uch from cauſes of ignorance wholly ine- 
vitable, amidſt a wreck of hiſtorical records, at 


this diſtant period, rather than from a real vali- 


dity in the objections of our opponents. ' 


Many laws and many precepts under the Moſaic 
ſyſtem are not defended by the patrons of revela- 


tion, as abſolutely perfect, and intrinſically excel. 


lent; but as wiſely calculated to the degree of 
political 
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political refinement, and to the moral advance- 
ment of men, at that æra of the world. Man- 
kind has it's infancy and order of progreſſion, 
like individuals: and what judicious preceptor 
will not adapt his inſtruttions to the different ages 
and capacities of his ſcholars? Revelation is the 
lecture of God; and muſt be accommodated of 
neceſſity to the qualifications of it's diſciples : 
Judaiſm, for the child; Chriſtianity, for one that is 
putting away childiſh things. © That was not firſt 
(to uſe the words of an Apoſtle) * which is ſpiri- 
« tual, but that which is natural; and, afterwards, 
* that which is ſpiritual.” There is no ſubtlety 
and myſticiſm in this ſpecies of argument; but po- 
fitions, conſonant to the practice, and level to the 
capacities, of every rational exiſtence. 


In the remarks on the goſpel ſcriptures, I can 
diſcover nothing, relative to the general evidence 
of Chriſtianity, of more importance, than the for- 
mer part of the performance reſpeQing the writ- 
ings of the Fews, Particular incidents, recorded 
in the goſpel, may readily be given up, it neceſſary, 
as ſurreptitious interpolations of fanatical credu- 
lity, or pious fraud, without prejudice to the do- 
mineering facts and the grand purport of thoſe 
hiſtories: Juſt as, for example, in Cæſar's Commen- 
taries, a variety of occurrences, related to him by 
his 
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his officers, licutenants, meſſengers, and others, 
can ſcarcely be otherwiſe than inaccurate, and may | 1 
be altogether untrue, without impairing the main | 
credit of that volume, as genuine memoirs of the 
military exploits of Cæſar, compoled by himſelf; 
much leſs without annihilating the particular ex- 
peditions and more prominent tranſactions com- 
memorated there. Nay, with reſpect to the Tyo- 
jan war itſelf, though the 7/:ad be replete with ad- 
ventitious ornaments of poetical invention, what 
ſceptic will call in queſtion the ſubſtance of that 
poem, or the principle events, on which that poem 
is grounded; the combination of the Greeks, their 
generals, the ten years* war, and the final deſola- 
tion of that city? This is manifeſt beyond diſ- 
pute, and will excuſe further illuſtration. 


But I perceive myſelf to be miſemploying my 
own time, and that of my reader; and will ſound 
a retreat, If David Andrews be reſolved, by all 
means, to batter down the edifice of the Chriſtian 
< Church, and not merely beſpatter with filth © te 

„ poliſhed corners of our temple; let him provide, 
without delay, the heavy artillery of mature re- 
flection and ſolid erudition, for a freſh encounter. 

At preſent, the modern David cannot he deemed 

a formidable adverſary againſt this ancient and 

ſtable fortreſs of Faith and Hope, unleſs our in- 

M tellectual 
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© Ellefluat'© optics ſhould haply; by dimneſs or diſ. 


. tortion, acquire ſuch a perverſe faculty of exag= 


WS py as to ſee a forty-pounder i in a begun, 


8 4 $ "Ihe tegue, Tigelli, 
Soom Diſcipularum inter Jubes-plorare cathedras. 


1 I, puer, atque meo citus hæc ſubſcribe libello. 
_— . 


THE END, 
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